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The beginning of isolation ? 
~~ When we signed the Treaty of Versailles, did 


political severance from England disconnect us 
from the world? Even though “no entangling 
alliances” were formed, was there not constant 
inter-relation between what happened in Europe 
and succeeding events in America ? 
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shows clearly the truth of the statement: “ The history of 


America is the history of Europe in the New World.” 

How does it happen that we see every day, chairs copied 
from old Egyptian models, buildings in the styles developed 
by ancient Greece and Rome? To know that many of our 
civil liberties were first granted in the Magna Charta is to 
know only half the story. How did these things come 
about? 


From the dawn of history till after the Washington Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments, the authors of this 
new text for sixth grade have shown how world history is 
linked to American history. Constant emphasis is placed 
on just how American affairs have been influenced by 
developments abroad. 
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Religion in Education 
Henry A, Grtsert, CrrppLte Creek, CoLorapo. 


“Knowledge is power, but not virtue. It may be the servant of good, 
but it may also be the servant of evil.”—Seymour. 


Sums XPERIENCE proves that knowledge does not 
insure good, moral conduct, and history is full 

E of instances which show that it takes an educated 
mind to make a clever rascal. Man, to be a real 

simmuesnmmange 288et to society and of true benefit to himself 
must not only be well versed in our modern 
intellectualism, but he must also be inherently 
good, with a goodness which has imbued him from 
the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. No rational 
man would construct a power plant and fail to provide a gov- 
ernor to regulate the direction and impulses of his applied 
force. Neither is it safe nor sane to develop a high tension in 
the human dynamo and permit this to run ungoverned. Now, 
the moral gyroscope of the human being is conscience, the judge 
of individual human life, who sorts out the raw material gathered 
by the mind, classifies it into good and bad categories, and brings 
its emphatic influence to bear towards the good and away from 
the bad. Wherefore this governor of human forces needs a place 
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in our educative scheme, and only one method permits effective 
development of conscience—that is religion. 

I realize fully how provocative of argument is the subject of 
religion at all times and, above all, when carried into the field 
of education. Few subjects today are so fertile of discussion, 
or lead to more acrid display of temper than the tenets of the 
Christian Church; while in the past, under the name of 
Christianity, men have committed atrocities which not even the 
plea of misguided zeal can excuse, much less justify. Some of 
the greatest intellectual lights have cudgeled their brains over 
this profound element in which man’s deepest interests are 
involved and have sought in vain for a rational comprehension 
of its greatest truths; yet this involved problem is very often 
glibly solved—to his own satisfaction, at least—by any man 
who has sufficient acumen to whittle a stick. 

It is unnecessary to enter at length into the historical or dog- 
matical phase of the question. Some see in the Christian 
religion an evolution; others view it as a spontaneous reaction to 
unnatural conditions that had brought mankind to a depth of 
depravity which was so low and demoralized that it could sink 
no lower, and, hence, here too, according to the proverb, “When 
things are at their worst a change for the better must come.” 
No matter what origin may be attributed to religion, one thing 
is beyond dispute, namely, today entirely too many men, to 
judge by their practical attitude at least, consider religion a 
“pretty good thing to let alone.” To some, who can see no deeper 
than the surface display, religion is only a form of ceremonies 
(which in reality are only the dramatization of the deeper 
truths), and since these rash critics see only the letter which 
killeth, the spirit which quickeneth and giveth life is lost to 
their mentality. Nor need we wonder that to their minds relig- 
ion becomes a superficial mummery, a meaningless external 


manevre. 

I do not propose to particularize or specialize concerning the 
details of the varied symbolism which characterizes man’s 
method of expressing his religious tenets and beliefs, beyond 
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the statement that all nations and races who clung to some idea 
of a supreme being saw fit, from time immemorial, to set aside 
certain actions which were deemed sacred and an appropriate 
expression of the homage and tribute due to the deity. These 
ceremonies were looked upon as holy and, therefore, exclusively 
devoted to the sacred rites; and so firmly have these functions 
been connected with what is conveeived as holy, that formerly 
to exercise them in superficial mockery, branded the scoffer as 
guilty of blasphemy against the deity and in most instances he 
became an outcast from society and the state. But, as stated 
above, this observation is just en passant, and its only object 
ean be to impress upon the scoffer, whose surface criticism has 
led him into a snap judgment, that his attitude is at variance 
with the established practices of mankind so universally followed 
that there is force to the argument which holds that religious 
ceremonials are an outgrowth of a faith which is instinctively 
rooted in human nature. 

At all times, thinking men, who realized the importance of 
making men not only brainy and strong but also good, have 
emphasized the importance of religion in achieving this desirable 
end. Today, more than ever before, does this view stand out 
as an accepted fact. In a word, deep, soul-saturating defects 
in morality are considered the saproot of the vast majority of 
ills wherewith mankind is afflicted and a return to the rectify- 
ing principles of religion is pointed out as the only radical 
panacea. Nor is this merely the preachment of the ministers 
of the gospel, who may be suspected of entertaining selfish 
motives in promoting their uncompromising attitude upon this 
question. Men of high financial and industrial attainments, who 
may be depended upon to suggest a practical solution of the ills 
which have infected those social phases in which they have 
specialized and through which they have become emirient, are 
entering the arena to champion the cattse of religious training 
as a remedial measure for the evils indicated. The late Chief 
Justice White, Taft, Bryan, Wilson, Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Schwab, are only a few of the multitude who advocate a religious 
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training as an adequate measure whereby order may be born out 
of the industrial and social chaos which threatens the whole 
social fabric. Last, but not least, permit me to mention Babson, 
whose position has well enabled him to study industrial diseases 
and to feel the pulse of the weakening patient. And Babson is 
very pronounced in his conclusion that the radical defect of 
industrial ills lies in the lack of moral perceptions and religious 
ideals in the hearts and minds of the children of men. Very 
logically he deducts that the instilling of religious convictions 
is the only basic cure, for we cannot have morality without relig- 
ion, any more than we can have a lily without the soil. 

Although the necessity of religious training to make men 
better is largely conceded, when the best methods to attain this 
purpose are sought, we encounter a conflict of opinions which 
is staggering in its intensity. Honesty of convictions, jealousy, 
envy, pride, predjudice, and headless emotionalism, all conspire 
to array the warring factions into hostile camps which check- 
mate the honest efforts of each other. Especially is this verified 
when religion is suggested as a part of the curriculum in our 
schools. The result is that moral disaster follows and the 
best that is in man becomes stunted and cannot live. Men 
should try to lift themselves above sectarian formalities, 
throw the thin stratifications of factionalism aside, and 
learn whether beneath it all there cannot be found, 
in this involved question, certain bed rock truths, upon which 
all who believe in a God may stand, and from which each unit, 
fighting in its own sector, may assist in doing its part in pre- 
senting a solid front against the evils which today are sweeping 
mankind to destruction. 

The question now arises: Can a religious standard be found 
which will appeal to all deists, and which, if adopted, will make 
men’s actual lives uniformly moral and good? I will answer 
with an emphatic “Yes!” The religious standard which em- 
bodies these requirements is the ten commandments, for no man 
who keeps the decalogue can fail to be moral, and surely no 
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rightly thinking man can find a substantial objection against 
them, when they assure such results. 

I am not speaking of that ingrown deception wherewith people 
today play at observance of the commandments. I do not mean 
the outward obedience to God’s law in the letter, but rather to 
the keeping of the spirit of the decalogue, for it is this spirit 
alone which will give man a soul-saturating religion. 

A close serutiny of these laws reveals that they regulate man’s 
whole life and its activities to the minutest detail. This be- 
comes clear once we divide these ten injunctions into three 
divisions which are naturally suggested by the classified subjects 
to which they point. Thus we see that the first three draw atten- 
tion to the obligations we owe to God as the Supreme Being; the 
following five mainly regulate our relations to our fellowmen; 
but the most vital, from an individualistic point of view, are the 
two last, for there the strictures of God strike at the very tap- 
root of all immorality. This becomes clearer when we study 
the matter with a deeper attention. No matter what a man does 
or says, ordinarily, he must conceive the thing in his mind, 
before he acts or speaks. Wherefore our psychic factors and 
external activity hold the relation of antecedent and consequent 
casue and effect. Hence our mental, or psychic self is, so to speak, 
the fountain spring of our conduct. From this it follows that 
if we will keep this mind and its co-operating psychic functions 
clean and unpolluted our outward manifestations must be mor- 
ally wholesome and pellucid. And it is precisely in the two last 
commandments* that God drives down His inhibition into the 
very source of our lives when He tells us there that we must 
not wilfully think or desire the things which are outlawed by 
all rightly constituted consciences. But here above all else 
must our individual good will come into play, for no law or official 
force from without can institute a house-cleaning there. This 
becomes the personal task of every individual, each setting his 

* Some denominations read as one commandment what I designate as 
two. 
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own house in order, and of his own free will accepting the 
decalogue as the proper standard of moral living. 

A penetrating, all-embracing understanding of the spirit of 
the decalogue must become an essential feature of our educational 
endeavors, and we must, by persistent instruction, enable each 
pupil to perceive its moral value so clearly that he will volun- 
tarily adopt it as his life guide. Thus he will have before him 
the route of moral safety, which will assure an anchorage when 
the winds of temptation blow, and his conscience, his balance 
wheel, or, if you will, his pilot, will keep a steady course, as 
his frail bark steers its passage over life’s tempestuous sea. 

Knowledge in itself, being a power and not a virtue, will 
never accomplish this; the soul-saturating determination to do 
right, which resolution is rooted in the firm will to observe the 
spirit of the decalogue, alone can hope to achieve this desirable 
state. Depriving people of the opportunity to do evil by removing 
the means of immorality will not help much unless a change of 
heart is effected at the same time. Prisoners are striking ex- 
amples of how little is attained by putting the chance to do evil 
beyond their reach. Not even the most enthusiastic would 
pronounce them ideal men. One man is honest because he fears 
punishment, another because he wills to be so. The first needs 
only a chance and he is upon his sinful way, the latter may have 
the chance but it is meaningless to him. Our choice between 
these two should not be difficult. 

But learning and knowledge will not give us the more desirable 
man. An array of actual experiences puts this beyond all dis- 
pute. Something more is required, and this is the stabilizing 
power of religion. Wherefore the inculeation of the ten com- 
mandments into the plastic soul of the youth and the saturation 
of the entire man with their inhibition becomes imperative. 
The world is full of undesirables, who observe a certain outward 
code of ethics, but who feel justified in defying the laws of God 
and man when the escape from just retribution seems assured. 
What we need are true men, who have certain unshakable con- 
victions which they hold as invariable standards of conduct and 
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to which they cling, not only beneath the critical eye of an observ- 
ant public, but also when they are alone and unobserved with no 
one to applaud their steadfastness in virtue, nor to censure them 
if they yield to dishonesty which will enrich them, nor when 
they give way to the promptings of some other outlawed longing 
or desire. This is the test of true manhood; this alone will 
assure civic, moral, and social stability. This persistent attitude 
requires more inherent courage than to be mighty upon the field 
of battle, where only too often many hearts, inherently craven, 
become steeled at the thought of the coward’s brand. But this 
individual and personal, outward and inward, publie and pri- 
vate stability is purchased by a thoroughgoing knowledge of the 
spirit of the decalogue, conjoined by an unwavering determina- 
tion to adhere to its principles every day of our life. And since 
this very attitude is the essential feature of a practical religious 
and moral life, we arrive once more where we started from: 
Religion is essential in practical life and so it must find a pro- 
nounced place in educational development. 

When we consider that there is no other basis upon which to 
stand to instill morality; and when we furthermore realize that a 
man is moral when he keeps the commandments and that he is 
immoral when he violatees them, we obtain another view which 
confirms the argument of this treatise. 

From the above, one great fact is apparent: in our teaching 
faculty we must preforce reverse our present custom of gauging 
a man’s fitness for pedagogy by his degree of atheistic belief and 
practices. The man who in “the pride of his heart’ destroys 
God, destrovs the force of His law, renders it meaningless and 
makes it a myth. There are two things to be truly feared: one 
is God whom we must fear to offend: the other is the man who 
does not fear to offend Him. And the more intellectual the 
latter is the more wary should we be, for he is a capricious force, 
a hurricane, just as ungoverned and just as destructive. If 
to instill religious precepts into the coming man; if the 
demand that educators be acquainted with and know how to im- 
pinge upon the pupil those factors which make for the higher 
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and better things of life, is too far reaching, then let us not 
murmur or rave when we reap with regret what we have sown 
in folly. 

The world today is in political and industrial chaos. Quarrels, 
contentions, hatred, brother tearing at the throat of brother, 
savage beasts in deadlock, is the deplorable spectacle which 
characterizes the history of humanity today. Approach the 
subject with an open mind and lay aside all preconceived ideas, 
delve down and unearth the root of all our difficulties; ask 
honestly what causes capital and labor, right and left hand of 
advancement and progress, to assume the attitude of mutual 
retaliation; what prompts man to scheme so that by taking ad- 
vantage of legalized infamy or ignorance he deprives his fellow- 
men of what is rightfully his; what is the inherent cause urging 
the vilest creature on earth, the assassin of character, to rob 
others of their good name; what induces unfaithfulness among 
espoused couples; why does the thief carry on his noxious prac- 
tices? Is it the lack of knowledge and learning? Indeed not, 
for some of our brainiest and best educated men are our cleverest, 
unpunished rascals. Is it due to lack of science? By no 
means! Due to scientific inventions, crimes are committed 
today which twenty-five years ago were impossible. No; the 
root is deeper down, and our evils, whether international or na- 
tional, local or personal, spring from our failure to heed Christ’s 
injunction: “If you love me keep my commandments.” And 
the decalogue in turn is only a detailed exposition, a ten-fold 
blossom which burgeons upon a common soil which again was 
pointed out by our Divine Master when He laid down the Golden 
Rule: “As you would that men should do unto you, do you also 
to them in like manner.” A thorough mastication of this rule, 
its spirit I mean, will shed a halo of wisdom upon the entire 
turbulent atmosphere wherewith the world is cursed at this 
moment. Futhermore, in this law alone is to be found a cure 
for the aches and evils which are festering in our private lives 
or social organizations. I do not want any one to rob me, either 
by legal trickery or the infamous cunning of financial jugglery. 
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I do not want any one to fileh my purse, nor to steal my good 
name. I do not want any one to harbor ill will towards me, nor 
to think evil of me in his heart. If I tender a man my service 
I expect a commensurate reward for my labor. If I hire a man 
I shall look for an honest day’s work and resent soldiering while 
he is on duty. Very well. ‘Do you also to them in like man- 
ner.” No matter how the situation is viewed, whether from an 
individual or social point of vantage, no evil is rampant which 
a whole-hearted observance of the Golden Rule will not destroy 
root and branch. 

During a recent journey the writer was witness to an animated 
and vociferous discussion between two gentlemen. The topic of 
their conversation was religion in its basic form. One stoutly 
maintained that the only efficient form, for a practical religious 
life, is the Golden Rule. The other dogmatically insisted that 
this standard is insufficient, and held out for the more comprehen- 
sive, twofold law of the “love of God and the love of our 
neighbor” as the “one, infallible guide to the recititude of a 
religious life.” The earnestness wherewith each espoused his 
respective view put their sincerity beyond all doubt. 

It seemed strange that these zealous advocates should fail to 
see that their opinions were radically identical. Both laws 
came from the same consistent source, the Master, no contradic- 
tion is involved because the second view is only an elaboration of 
the first. Hence both laws essentially harmonize and _ inter- 
lock. Furthermore the decalogue is a fuller and more practical 
explanation of the contents of both the laws which aroused the 
difference of opinion referred to above. The following com- 
parison will, I think, clarify some of the hazy conceptions which 
seem to befog the minds of earnest, but somewhat turbid thinkers. 

When a man purposes to erect a dwelling he excavates to 
obtain a firm footing in the earth. He then constructs a solid 
foundation. This in turn serves to carry the super-structure. 
‘ach of these must have that solidity and perfection, which its 
intended use or security would suggest. Nor should there be 
any argument among sensible men regarding the relative firm- 
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ness of any of these structural elements. Defect in one en- 
dangers the utility of all. 

The man who inhabits the house derives benefit from the 
solidity of the lower construction; he is sheltered against cli- 
matic adversity as long as he abides within the walls of the 
building. When he abandons the premises and goes out, he 
forsakes the safety and shelter of all three factors of the 
structure. 

A little thought will point out the comparison which the writer 
has in mind. The Golden Rule is the nethermost footing. The 
twofold law of the love of God and the love of our neighbor 
constitutes the foundation, while the decalogue is the super-struc- 
ture—the walls which protect against the adverse winds of 
temptation; against the repacity of omnivorous passions; and 
against the treacherous enticements of outlawed allurements. 

He who yields to any of these in sinful pursuits, in serious 
manner, has stepped off of the spiritual premises entirely and so 
he abandons the solidity and safety of all the God-given laws. 

Manifestly there is a logical co-ordination in the Divine leg- 
islation which enacted the three sets of laws indicated above: 
one group rests upon the other; the last is a development of the 
preceding, and to dislodge one, to say the least, endangers and 
makes insecure the rest. With this view fixed we find a halo 
of understanding bathing the sweeping statement of the inspired 
writer who says in substance: “he that transgresses in one law is 
guilty of them all.” 

But, to repeat, even at the risk of being monotonous, the deca- 
logue is only an itemized and detailed explanation whereby the 
comprehensive law of the love of God and our neighbor and the 
Golden Rule are laid bare in their component parts. Very 
logically then, he who keeps the spirit of the decalogue stands 
four square upon all of God’s enactments including the justly 
emphasized Golden Rule, the one cure-all of our many industrial 
ills and social ulcers. 

Obviously the full length and depth of these ten laws should 
be thoroughly understood, and by showing the advantages gained 
by their observance, a free will determination to adopt them as 
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standards of individual conduct should be instilled. Let us not 
forget that society can be made better by making its component 
elements better. But I say again, I cannot say it too often, that 
the spirit of the law must be assimilated by every individual 
and of his own volition; otherwise we shall witness the hypo- 
critical observance of the letter which killeth, while the spirit 
which “giveth life” is wholly if not positively spurned. 

Concerning religion, there is entirely too much cant in the 
world; too many shams and fakirs, who brand themselves the 
princes of fools by indulging in self-deception and seem to be 
proud of it. No matter how vociferously a man professes his 
belief in Christ, nor with what pride he parades his deaconate 
in some church, if in his practical life he does not live up to the 
dictates of the commandments he is a bad man. When a man 
boasts of his love for his country and his flag, and in his practical 
life is proved guilty of high treason, every sensible person would 
be justified to conclude that his bombast is only “tinkling cym- 
bals and sounding brass.” 

Furthermore, a searching inquiry into the principles of the 
decalogue will reveal that they are a true exposition of those 
mute but inexorable laws to which nature exacts obedience if 
true normal, social, and individual welfare is desired. God is 
merciful and forgives the repentant transgressor. Nature, 
however, is merciless and sooner or later exacts her price for her 
violated laws. “Thou shalt not steal.” What follows if this 
prohibition is disregarded? The purloiner has broken down 
within his better self, he is less perfect than before the theft, 
and so he has lost in personal solidity. Again, since he is a 
social unit, society has been injured by him in its solidarity and 
stability. Nor is there any other anti-decalogue excess in which 
an indiviual may indulge, without paying the penalty in person 
and cursing society with his malediction. Wherefore they who 
ery out against the strictures of the law as invading their “per- 
sonal liberty” should realize instead a sense of gratitude because 
God by His enactments protects them against their own folly. 

Very often we meet the objection, that the commandments 
have existed for untold generations but their effect has been nil; 
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wherefore “their value is, to say the least, questionable.” Let 
us try to see the fallacy of this objection by a comparison. 
Suppose you are sick, and your doctor assures you, “Take this 
medicine and it will cure you.” Suppose this medicine is dis- 
agreeable to the taste and therefore you either take no medicine 
at all, or concoct a compound which looks like the original but 
contains none of its curative ingredients; and suppose, further- 
more, that you linger on in your illness. Whom in all reason 
will you blame—the untouched medicine, or your stubborn atti- 
tude? It should not be difficult to draw a parallel to the 
objection above. 

The evils of the world are radical and demand drastic reme- 
dies, and these remedies must be applied where the ailments are 
lodged—in the hearts of men. Knowledge, even of good prin- 
ciples, does not essentially make men better, because it does not 
guarantee moral conduct. Religion, by which I mean free will 
espousal of the spirit of the decalogue as the standard of conduct, 
is the sole means to re-enforce the inherent man, who alone is 
morally safe, for whether by himself or with others he has the 
stabilizing ballast of unshakable convictions, which permit him 
to stand upright and face the blast of temptation and come forth 
unscathed from the ordeal. 

Wherefore, to make men learned is necessary; to make them 
good is essential; neither should be neglected; both should be 
assured. It follows, then, that we should adopt those means 
which will guarantee this twofold desirable end. But to attain 
the latter purpose requires religion, with its life-giving princi- 
ples directing human activity towards right conduct. Nor is 
it too exacting to say that this reconstructive and rectifying 
spirit of morality cannot be instilled too soon into human hearts, 
and that it must be imbued during the formative period of youth- 
ful development by education. Hence the decalogue should be 
embodied in our educational curriculum because “Teach the 
child the way he should go in his youth, and in his age he will 
not depart therefrom” is very generally proved to be true by 
history and verified by daily observation. 
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VAST body of subject matter with which all men 
and women of true culture should be familiar 
is being collected, organized and crystallized into 
a new school study. What the study is called 
makes little difference. We choose to call it 
industrial arts. Industrial arts as a school sub- 
ject has been defined as the distilled experience 
of man in his resolution of natural materials to 
his needs for creature comfort, to the end that he may more 
richly live his spiritual life.* This definition provides for a 
subject which will deal primarily with the industries, a study 
of industry from the social side as well as from the material side, 
a cultural study of industry with the emphasis upon the how 
and why of industrial operations combined with a real apprecia- 
tion of industrial life. 

This point of view accepted, we shall see that for the purpose 
of organization most of the drawing and construction work done 
in schools will fall to the subject of industrial arts, not because 
it is a manual subject, but rather because it is an industrial 
subject, and because industry deals with drawing and construc- 
tion more than do history or geography or arithmetic. As phases 
of school life, drawing and construction are at the disposal of all 
school studies, but the time has gone by when drawing and 
manual training should be regarded as isolated subjects in the 
elementary curriculum. Either is but a part of a subject which 
it is intended to clarify and intensify. 

There is no race, no political division, no literature, no his- 
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* Frederick G. Bonser in “Some Fundamental Values in Industrial 
Education.” 
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tory, no science which is not intimately associated with the very 
topics about which the industrial arts course is organized. This 
means that industrial arts as a subject is continually at the dis- 
posal of all the other subjects. It is important that it be 
controlled by certain points of emphasis in order that systematic 
instruction may be realized. 

The subject-matter of industrial arts should be chosen from 
the industries most important to man, the products of which 
might be arranged in groups classified under the following 
heads which name the needs satisfied: 

1. Food; 2. Clothing; 3. Shelter; 4. Records, including sculp- 
ture and painting; 5. Utensils; 6. Tools and Machines; 7. Light, 
Heat and Power. 

Food will include the industries engaged in the transformation 
of cereals, fruits, vegetables, milk, meat, eggs and fish; clothing, 
the industries engaged in the transformation of wool, cotton, 
linen, silk, leather; shelter, the industries engaged in the trans- 
formation of wood, stone, metals, clay, cement to meet man’s 
needs for homes and public buildings (this topic includes archi- 
tecture); records, the industries engaged in the transformation 
of wood, leather, metal, textile materials and pigments to meet 
man’s needs for books and printed products, and for works of 
sculpture and painting (this topic includes all objects in which 
the art element is isolated and whose function is aesthetic, pri- 
marily) ; utensils, the industries engaged in the transformation of 
metals and of non-metallic earth materials to meet man’s needs 
for receptacles for liquids and solid materials used for the most 
part for domestic purposes ; tools and machines, the industries en- 
gaged in the production of implements used in manual labor, and 
for more complicated mechanical devices called machines; and 
light, heat and power, the industries engaged in the transforma- 
tion of natural materials and natural forces for the production 
of these commodities. 

The industry once chosen, the class is put to work investigating 
it, collecting information from all possible sources. Much will 
be obtained through actual contact with those engaged in it or 
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who handle its product. Some facts will be gleaned from 
supplementary readers and from reference books. The topics 
to be considered will depend upon the information available 
and the ability of the class. The following suggestions will 
be helpful to the teacher who desires to know what may consti- 
tute subject matter: (1) The value of the industry to man; 
how we are affected by it. (2) The evolution of the industry, 
its story, its heroes of invention (history). (3) Characteristics 
of the product; what constitutes excellence. (4) Materials 
employed, where they come from (geography). (5) Processes 
involved. (6) Tools used. (7) Healthfulness (hygiene). (8) 
Hours and Wages. (9) The training of the workers. (10) 
The part played in the industry by the various school subjects. 
(11) The part played by drawing and design. (12) References 
to the industry found in literature. (13) The industry as 
depicted in art. 

The subject-matter of industrial arts will include such prin- 
ciples of art as are involved continually in each industry as it is 
taken up. Masterpieces in painting and sculpture considered 
as records made by man at various times and under varying 
conditions, will be treated from the aesthetic side, primarily. 
Art instruction will be amply provided and yet art will not be 
treated as it has sometimes been in the past, as an end in itself. 

Certain points of emphasis in art education* are today 
accepted by teachers as reasonable and vital. These may be 
summarized as follows: (The figure in each case refers to the 
corresponding grade number, i. e., 1 to grade one, 2 to grade two, 
etc. Instruction is considered under the headings, Form, Color, 
Arrangement, Lettering and Construction. The points of em- 
phasis are assigned to the grades as indicated). 

Form, Representation: 1. Imaginative Drawing, (free expres- 
sion of ideas suggested by the imagination). 2. Illustrative 
drawing, (stories and facts illustrated. Somewhat directed). 


*These points of emphasis are adapted from Henry T. Bailey's “Art 
Education.” 
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8. The silhouette (height and width.) 4. Third dimension 
(height, width, thickness). 5. Fore-shortening (apparent 
narrowing from the front to back). 6. Convergence (apparent 
coming together of receding lines). 

Color, Reflected Light: 1. Typical hues identified and their 
names learned in order: red, yellow, green, blue, purple. 2. 
Intermediate hues identified and their names included in the 
list of color names; red, yellow-red (orange), yellow, green- 
yellow, green, blue-green, blue, purple-blue, purple, red-purple. 
8. Values of color (light and dark). 4. Chromas of color (weak 
and strong). 5. Complementary colors (producing gray) as 
red and blue-green, yellow and purple-blue, green and red-purple, 
blue and yellow-red, purple and green-yellow. 6. Balance of 
color, attractions. 

Arrangement, Design: 1. Order (purposeful arrangement). 
2. Rhythm (accented repetition). 3. Balance (Symmetrical 
and free). 4. Space division (divided by vertical and horizon- 
tal lines). 5. Variety (variation in motifs). 6. Adaptation 
(fitted to purpose and material). 

Lettering, Letters and Numerals: 1. Capitals cut from 
squared paper, dictation. 2. Single line capitals drawn freehand 
from dictation. 3. Single line capitals drawn or cut independent 
of dictation. 4. Bold face capitals drawn or cut. 5. As in 
grade 4 or bold face capitals and lower case letters .drawn. 
6. Bold face capitals and lower case letters drawn in ink. 

Construction, Planning and Making: 1. The one inch 
measurement, the meaning of vertical. 2. The one half inch 
measurement, the meaning of horizontal. 3. The one fourth 
inch measurement, the meaning of diagonal. 4. The one eighth 
inch measurement, the meaning of parallel. Patterns. 5. 
Dimensioned views of objects. 6. Simple working drawings, 
projected views. 

Handwork, based upon the subject-matter studied, is of two 
kinds: (1) Drawing, including color, representation and design, 
and (2) Construction, including the preparation and combination 
of materials. 
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All projects are to be considered as means of expressing ideas 
and feelings gotten from a study of the activities and not merely 
as pieces of handwork to go along with the various studies 
Handwork should always result from a definite purpose calling 
for it. 

As a school subject industrial arts has two functions to perform. 
First, it will serve the purpose of industrial appreciation by 
furnishing a foundation of general intelligence which has the 
two-fold object of providing pupils with sufficient industrial 
education to meet their needs as children, and of leading up to 
more advanced differentiated courses in the secondary school; 
second, it will serve the purpose of a unifying agent in the 
curriculum by furnishing a motive for much of the other school 
work which in turn it will clarify. 

The work described in this paper should be adaptable to school 
conditions everywhere. In communities where little freedom 
is allowed, the regular course can at least utilize the materials 
of industry and its practical activities. Where considerable 
freedom is allowed, the teacher will be able to employ the fol- 
lowing or similar constructive plan. 

1. The drawing period will be made over into a combined 
industry-drawing-construction period, the full time being given 
to the subject of industrial arts. 

2. Drawing and art work, including representation, color, 
and design, lettering and construction will become a part of all 
school subjects as occasion demands. 

3. Construction or the combining of materials will become 
a part of all school subjects as occasion demands. 

4. The industrial arts period will be given over (a) to suject- 
matter including industrial motivation and (b) to manipulation 
for the sake of making clear the subject-matter, the same to take 
the form of representation, design, color, lettering and construc- 
tion or the combining of materials. 

5. The industries to be taken up during a definite period of 
time will be listed. 
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6. From this list the industry to be studied will be chosen. 

7. Instruction in this industry will be provided. It may 
well be made the subject of study in each of the six grades during 
the same period of time. 

8. The second industry to be studied is considered, then 
another and another until the full year’s work is planned. 

It is suggested that at the outset all six grades pursue the study 
of the same industry at the same time. The ideal conception of 
a course of study would be where the entire school system is 
operated on a plan of perfect articulation of the various subjects, 
ample use being made of the project method of instruction. In 
such a school system subject-matter would be adequately pro- 
vided in the other studies. The mission of industrial arts in 
such a system would be primarily the providing of illustrative 
handwork. 

Today, just fifty years after the establishment of drawing 
courses in Massachusetts and forty-two years after the introduc- 
tion of manual training in New York, we are beginning effec- 
tively to organize this hand work by combining manual training 
and drawing to form a unit controlled largely by an industrial 
subject-matter. One used to hear a great deal about the value 
of nature drawing, object drawing, illustration and construction 
in the school course much as if they were subjects or at least 
ends in themselves. Now handwork is considered as a means 
to an end, as a help in putting across a body of experience of 
real educational worth. 

Drawing and manual training have indeed in our day had 
a re-birth in industrial arts, for both have gained distinction in 
the eyes of school men who are able to see in industrial arts much 
that they failed to recognize in either drawing or manual train- 
ing heretofore. Industrial art is bringing more art and more 
industry into education than was ever provided in the past by 
courses in drawing and manual training as such. 

There must still be nature drawing, but it will have a purpose; 
there must still be object drawing but it will be made significant; 
there will be illustration—illustration filled with meaning and 
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with purpose; there must still be construction, more of it than 
ever before, but all this activity will be carried on with a con- 
sciousness upon the child’s part of its pragmatic value and of 
its place in the great world outside the schoolroom’s walls. 
There will be more art involved because art will come as the 
reward of spontaneous self-expression in a field sufficiently 
restricted to make effective expression possible. 


The Stars and Stripes for Me 


I bare my head to banners 
That others know and love, 
But one I hold the fairest 
That decks the blue above. 
Whatever be their emblems, 
Wherever they may be, 
Stand, if you will, beneath them,— 
But the Stars and Stripes for me. 


It stands for all I covet, 
It leads in all I seek; 
Its folds afford protection 
And succor to the weak; 
It stands for right and justice, 
And peace and liberty. 
To others you are welcome,— 
But the Stars and Stripes for me. 


No flag shall wave above it 
On any purpose bent, 
Nor snatch its honor from it,— 
At least with my consent. 
It speaks of proud traditions, 
High hopes for years to be. 
No other scheme or banner 
But the Stars and Stripes for me. 


CLARENCE E. Fiynn. 





Better English Week 
Marearet Sresert, Hien Scuoor, Farruaven, Mass. 


quumucmmmms Cy one thing in recent years has done more to pro- 
mote correct speech with pupils in American 

N schools than the “Better Speech Movement.” 

The annual observance of Better English Week 
swmmmummmys 228 become an important phase of the work of the 
English instructor. Progressive teachers of 
English, however, will observe Better English 
Summers yy eek, not only fox the help it will give them in 
their work but also beowase it is a benefit to society at large. It 
will stimulate others, outside of the school, to the use of better 
English, increasing their satisfactions and raising their self- 
respect by giving them new sources of pride and pleasure. 
Moreover, it will afford another connection between the activi- 
ties of the school and those of the community. 

The first thing to do is to secure advance publicity in order to 
arouse interest and enthusiasm both within and without the 
school. The newspaper can help by publishing statements of 
the meaning and objective of Better English Week. On the 
Sunday or Sundays preceding, the ministers can mention the 
movement and ask for co-operation. A committee of pupils, 
made up equally of girls and boys and preferably chosen as their 
representatives by their fellow pupils rather than by the teacher, 
should visit the mayor and request him to issue a proclamation 
some days before the observance. Letters, written in co- 
operation with the Commercial department of the school and 
sent to the principal clubs and other organizations of the city, 
will be found effective. 

When it comes to actual observance there might easily be 
daily articles in all the local papers, written by pupils. For 
these there should be some pre-arrangement to publish. Com- 
mittees, like that which visits the mayor, should also visit the 
editorial staffs of the local papers to solicit their co-operation. 
They should secure, if possible, the help of editorial comment as 
well as news and correspondence space. 
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Numerous posters should be displayed prominently all over 
the city. These posters should be prepared under the co-operative 
direction of the Art department or the Printing department of 
the schools. Lantern slides for use in the moving picture houses 
may also be prepared by the further co-operation of the Art and 
Science departments and banners may be made under the joint 
supervision of the Art and Domestic Science departments. The 
Science department, in conjunction with the electric light com- 
pany or some electrical supply house, could add a fitting climax 
to all this departmental co-operation by arranging for an illumi- 
nated display in some prominent place. 

High school pupils should be sent into the upper and middle 
grades and upper grade pupils into the primary grades to talk 
for a few moments in the interest of better English. These 
pupils should invariably be sent by their fellow pupils as their 
representatives, after being chosen on the basis of their capacity 
to do well. Members of the upper classes of the high school, like- 
wise invariably chosen to represent their fellow pupils and 
advertised as being the representatives of those pupils, may 
appear as “four-minute men” in the moving picture houses every 
afternoon and evening just prior to the exhibition of the slides 
produced and shown in behalf of the movement. Some churches 
would welcome similar speakers and give them a place at their 
Sunday evening services or midweek meetings. 

Within the schools themselves, special daily assemblies, 
organized and addressed by the pupils, should afford opportunity 
for the reading of the best productions from the English depart- 
ment in the interest of better English. Arguments for better 
English should also be presented and selections from the best 
English rendered by the most capable. If possible there should 
be a great mass meeting of upper grade pupils for the same pur- 
pose, at which they may be addressed by some of their own 
members in similar fashion. 

A few more general suggestions along the line of method 
deserve attention. First of all, the teachers should do nothing 
that pupils can do. The pupils will get out of the week’s 
observance just what they put into it, and they will arouse 
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far more interest on the part of the general populace than 
the teacher can. Furthermore, one pupil should not be 
assigned work that can be to any profitable degree assigned 
to a committee. Get as many interested and active as 
possible. This interest and activity should be motivated by a 
sense of value in the work being done. The pupils who visit the 
mayor and the editors, for instance, should be made to realize 
that they are asking favors, yet they should also see that they 
are rendering service. The favors are not only for themselves 
but for others as well, and this should be made clear to the mayor 
and the others. Especially, if you would get your appeal across 
to the out of school community it will be necessary to do so by 
way of people’s interests,—interest in their children, in their 
well-being, in being well-thought of, etc. Appeal to these in- 
terests in vivid and varied manner so constantly that they will 
take hold, of their own accord. 

There would be a decided advantage in some cases in working 
toward something very definite. Better English Week, this 
year in Handsomehurst, might thus consist of a campaign for 
unity, or for better handwriting, or for better pronunciation or 
increased vocabulary, or any one of several other like considera- 
tions. Or one day of the week might be devoted to one of these 
and another day to another. This simply means that the thing 
or things that most need to be done in Handsomehurst to improve 
English would receive specific emphasis. 

Finally, at the risk of incurring the reader’s displeasure, just 
two don’ts. First, don’t use Better English Week for the pur- 
pose of trying to correct common errors. That will fail and 
will further result in promptly and properly killing all the 
enthusiasm you have so carefully worked up. Let your work 
be constructive rather than merely corrective. ‘And _ second, 
don’t occupy the limelight. You are working for better English; 
not for bouquets for Mary Jane Smith. If you are looking for 
bouquets don’t be surprised if they later lose their freshness. 
Better English is more permanent; hence, stay behind the cur- 
tain and work your organization by the most effective and quiet 
machine methods you can. 





The Need for Techniques of School 


Discipline 


SrepHen G. Ricu, Concorp Strate Normat, 
ATHENS, West VIRGINIA. 
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for a moment, we eavesdrop upon almost any 
gathering of teachers, whether three or four in 
the lunchroom, a county-institute assemblage, or a 
group of principals, we shall find their conversa- 
tion surely coming to deal with one topic. What- 
ever else may be discussed, the conversation sooner 
or later comes to problems of discipline—of 
classroom management. It may be the grade 
teacher telling of her troubles with one “naughty child” who 
will not obey: or it may be a principal lamenting the slackness 
of his faculty in securing order: or even one teacher denouncing, 
in his absence, another for allowing disturbance in class. The 
topic recurs and recurs. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Nearly a decade ago, Littler 
found that 15.5 per cent of all teacher failures were admittedly 
caused by lack of discipline. With reason we might add to this 
fraction his categories of 14.8 per cent additional caused by 
“lack of proper personality,” knowing from experience that this 
usually has its effect most markedly in matters of discipline; 
also, surely, the 3.2 per cent who failed for “lack of tact.” Let 
us take only half of the cases in each of the last two groups as 
coming within disciplinary troubles; we nevertheless get the large 
proportion of 25 per cent of all teacher-failures as due to trouble 
with discipline. It will be a familiar fact to all teachers that a 
large amount of nervous strain not actually causing failure, but 
diminishing the effectiveness of professional work and harming 
the health of teachers, is also caused by this same matter of dis- 
cipline. On every hand there is evidence for the importance 
of the teacher’s solving this problem. 
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There is evidence also that the difficulties of discipline are 
rather increasing than otherwise. The shortage of teachers has 
caused the employment of many inadequately trained persons in 
schools; what troubles they have, not only affect their own work, 
but produce habits in the children with which better-trained 
teachers have to cope later in the educational process. The 
press remarks upon “the Bolshevistic spirit of the working men,” 
and the parents more and more admit that “they have lost con- 
trol over their children.” The contrast between the amount of 
indiscipline permitted when I was in a private school in New 
York as a pupil, in 1905 and 1906, and what I found in a simi- 
lar school in that city, teaching there in 1921, was very marked, 
and would appear to be typical. The change has been most 
marked since 1915. The trustees and administrative officers, 
whom Dr. M. V. O’Shea could describe as recently as 1913 as 
“esteeming good order more highly than anything else in teach- 
ing,” have in the main come nowadays to a despairing acquies- 
cence in the situation, or have been so infected by the trend of 
times as not to know that they have become lax. Nowadays, it 
is, apparently, the teacher who is tactless in his methods of disci- 
pline, or the teacher who insists strongly upon discipline, who 
gets the very treatment that used to be meted out to the 
recalcitrant pupil. 

In fact, we even have several schools of educators who are so 
“modern” that they believe discipline should not be sought for. 
This sentimentality and “respect for the personality of the 
child” is not confined to the Ferre-Tolstoy “Free School” parti- 
zans, but is found in many a principal’s and superintendet’s office. 

Before proceeding further with the discussion there are 
certain points that need to be cleared up. I put them in the 
form of questions :— 

Do the social habits acquired under school discipline have any 
value for the adult citizen of this republic ? 

Do the habits acquired under school discipline pass over into 
habits in adult life? 

Do these habits provide psychological bases for forms of judg- 
ment desirable for citizens in this republic? 
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Does absence of discipline in school interfere with either the 
formation of such habits as are involved in the “tool subjects” 
of instruction or the acquisition of this information in other 
subjects ? 

To what extent is it the function of the schools to produce 
socially desirable habits ? 

It is often asserted that school discipline does not produce 
results of social value to the American citizen. We are told that 
inasmuch as the school is monarchical, the habits cannot be the 
same as those required in adult life. This criticism is, of course, 
based upon a misunderstanding. Once the rightfulness of any 
authority, whether it be that of the democratic republic or that 
of the school, is recognized, the same general habits of conformity 
are required. The general lawlessness manifest in our country 
in these days, whether it be the providing the gallons of moonshine 
at the reunion of a well-known social organization, the callous 
disregard of pedestrians by motorists in New York, the pitched 
battles of the coal fields, or the epidemic of mail robberies, 
would tend to indicate that as a nation we are not trained in the 
right way while young. In this respect we can learn much from 
the British and the South Africans, who are habitually law- 
abiding peoples, and whose government is probably more com- 
pletely democratic than our own. These are two nations in which 
the schools insist definitely and firmly upon obedience and dis- 
cipline; yet there are certainly no more democratic peoples on 
earth—not even ourselves. 

Dr. David Snedden, in his “Sociological Determination of 
Objectives in Education” raises the second point, as to the trans- 
fer of school discipline into adult life. It is plain that there is 
never a complete transfer, and it is equally plain that excessive 
and military discipline do not persist in their effects. Dean 
Clark, in “Discipline and the Derelict” indicates that in his ex- 
perience excessive discipline in the years just before entering 
college—as at military academies—leads to slackness of the worst 
sort, when pupils pass on into college. It must be said that 
Dean Clark also agrees with the generally accepted opinion that 
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slack discipline in high school makes slack college students. It 
is safe to conclude that if the discipline of school is firm, yet not 
severe, and particularly if it is administered sympathetically 
while being made comprehensible to the students, it produces per- 
sistent habits. Otherwise, it is fruitless. 

The dependence of our ethical and social judgments upon our 
habits is now so well understood that there can be little doubt but 
that habits formed in school determine very largely the character 
of the adult’s civic life. It must, moreover, be obvious that 
habits of obedience to law, of agreeing with the constituted 
authority, and of understanding its authority, are of distinct 
value for citizenship. We are in danger, in this country, not of 
servility but of anarchical individualism destructive to the social 
whole. 

It is somewhat more difficult to discover the facts as to the 
relation between discipline and attainments in the various sub- 
jects of study. Our standardized tests, which might be expected 
to aid us, are all too recent to give us any data. They are all 
from within the period of indiscipline in the schools. The 
modern “enriched” curriculum lessens the time for the old- 
fashioned studies, so that any comparison with former times is 
made still more difficult. Comparison with British, South 
African, or other schools abroad is not practicable, for the cur- 
ricula differ in distribution of time from ours. It would appear 
to be the general professional opinion that unless lack of disci- 
pline is carried to the extent of actual disturbance of class work, 
there is no measurable loss of attainments. This is probably due 
to the fact that the greater freedom of the contemporary schools 
has given to the process of learning a pleasurable feeling-tone 
previously absent. The unfortunate fact is, however, admitted, 
that in the hands of many untrained teachers, such as are today 
only too prevalent in the school, and even in the hands of many 
trained teachers, lack of discipline is distinctly interfering with 
the attainments of pupils by preventing uninterrupted work. 
In a paper such as this, we must by no means limit ourselves to 
the situations of the classes managed by the better teachers: it 
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is as an aid to the unsuccessful that this article has any reason 
for existence. 

Answering the last of the questions propounded above, it must 
be stated that we have as yet not fully realized our professional 
responsibility. We have in the last two or three decades had 
handed over to us from the home more than the original school- 
function of instruction. The parents rely upon us for much of 
the socialization-training which was carried on in the home even 
a generation ago. Formerly the parents, aided by the churches, 
carried on this training in social habits of living. The influence 
of the church has all but vanished, so far as the rising genera- 
tion of today is concerned; the home has largely ceased to 
function towards this end. In this age of movies, automobiling, 
jazz, and material well-being, the homes of the nation are for 
the most part simply not exerting any influence in moral train- 
ing. The children are simply let go their own way, and no 
coercion, however mild, towards habits of good social living, is 
exerted. We may see the trend of affairs in the orgy of profiteer- 
ing during the war, the Polyanna brands of mob-enthusiasm, 
which are used for Ku Klux purposes and for un-American 
campaigns of “‘Americanization” as well as for Liberty Loan 
drives, the ready response of the public to salacious movies, ete. 

Let us take our professional duty in this matter seriously, 
and with it raise our profession to the esteem and financial 
status for which we have so long striven. If we are faithful to 
our duty in this, we cannot longer be denied financial and social 
rank along with the medical and legal professions. 

Up to the present, the problem of discipline, although felt 
enough to find discussion in nearly every book upon teaching, 
has not been dealt with thoroughly. The tendency has been to 
attribute much of success and failure in this matter to the 
imponderable factors of “tact,” “the personal equation,” and 
“personality.” A century ago the same was true of the other 
phases of professional work: there was no definitely known, 
recorded, and analysed process of instruction. Today we have 
the “method of the recitation” in the classical Herbartian form, 
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and a number of later techniques more or less involving this one. 
It is now possible for a teacher to learn the technique of instruc- 
tion as definitely as the surgeon learns that of bandaging, or the 
dentist that of extraction. This has been an unquestioned gain 
in professional efficiency, and has not resulted in the least in the 
suppression of the personality of the teacher. On the contrary, it 
has rather proven a means of better and fuller expression for the 
personality of the teacher. It may be said also that the learning 
of the technique of administering serums has not limited the 
personality or the professional use of it in the case of the medical 
man; nor has there been any restrictive effect upon the lawyer 
from learning the methods of practice in the Federal Courts. 
Why then leave the teacher to inane, vague, and irrelevant advice 
such as “Keep the class busy.” I therefore assume, without need 
to defend my assumption, and without so doing, that discipline 
of the school may be reduced to either one technique or a series 
of techniques, exactly as has been done with the instruction of 
the school. In this I have the precedent of the valuable book of 
Miss Morehouse, “The Discipline of the School” and that of 
Dr. O’Shea, in his “Everyday Problems of Teaching.” These 
two books, along with Dr. Bagley’s “Classroom Management,” 
and “School Discipline” are really the only literature upon dis- 
cipline that we have. None of them, nor all together, give a 
technique of discipline: but they collect many devices which can 
probably be worked up into a series of techniques. We stand, 
therefore, at the beginning of a development which is possible 
and desirable. It is for us of today to make it actual. 

In closing this section of the discussion, it is necessary to say 
also that a technique is needed for discipline from the executive 
and administrative viewpoint as well as from that of the teacher 
in the classroom. Without indulging in any jeremiads or com- 
plaints, it must here be made clear that administrative officers 
are lamentably vague and undecided in matters of discipline. 
Tt will be necessary to educate these officers up to the necessities 
of the situation, and therefore to develop a technique. It has 
become increasingly apparent to me during a varied experience 
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that the principals and superintendents as a group are unwilling 
to deal with the matter of discipline. Unlike the medical pro- 
fession, in which there is so strong a professional code of honor 
that one doctor always backs up another, even if he thinks him 
wrong, we have the sorry spectacle of the higher officials bowing 
to public whim or their imagined ideas of it. It is not going 
too far to say that the sources of disciplinary trouble should be 
sought in the superior officers in each case as well as in the 
teacher involved. 

The present situation is that the average principal is afraid 
to uphold teachers more stringent than he personally is, and also 
he is very reluctant to uphold the teacher who aims to set- 
tle the matter for his class by treating some one early or con- 
spicuous case drastically. It will not be unfamiliar to educators 
that many principals, and in turn many superintendents and 
school boards, are cowed by parents who are unwilling that their 
little Willies and Susies be treated sufficiently harshly to pro- 
duce any effect. At present, despite many honorable exceptions, 
there is almost always some one in the line of authority who will 
not uphold teachers in their efforts to conquer the childish mob- 
mind so often present. If the teacher persists, there is merely 
the wrath of officials and parents to be appeased, and the teacher 
is made the victim. This, of course, should not be; but before 
it ends, a definite body of principles for administrative officers 
to follow must be evolved, must be supported by public, and 
especially by professional opinion, and the officers who fail to 
live up to these must be made to conform—perhaps by being 
unable to get teachers. 

Such is the present situation: indiscipline exists; teachers are 
without technique to meet it; they are advised vaguely when in 
difficulty ; they have only collections of devices offered them, to 
help them; and administrative officers are at least equal sharers 
in the responsibility for the situation. 
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Influences Leading to the Discovery of 
America 


Mary Emity Criark, Principat, Georce Brppie 
Hieu Scnoor, Cecirrron, Mp. 


¢ 


MMC SS "|’ has been my experience in beginning the study 

= of U. S. history in the Senior Year of the high 

| school, that many pupils have forgotten much of 

the story of Columbus, although they are supposed 

a know it, and although it is, in the main, 

familiar, the details are so vague, the causes so 

z = unknown, and the actual accomplishment so un- 

Sum determined, that a thorough study will well repay 

the time spent upon it. The following lesson is an adaptation 
of the so-called socialized recitation. 

Aims: (see Whitney, Socialized Recitation) 

To understand why Columbus came to America. 

To give training in getting material from books. 

To correct wrong impressions. 

To aid the pupil to form the habit of concentrated effort 
and attention. 

To teach pupils to work together. 

To train in good oral expression. 

First assignment: Read first, pages 15-21 in Channing, 
Student’s History of the United States. (Any good text would 
serve for this). This gives the necessary foundation, and after 
a class discussion, in which the pupils’ knowledge is brought out, 
they are ready for the special assignment. My class has nine 
members, and I read one assignment myself. 


% 
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InpivipuAL ASSIGNMENTS, 


Fiske, Discovery of America, ch. 5. 
Knox, Marco Polo, chs. 2, 19. 
Haaren and Poland, Famous Men of the Middle Ages, ch. 24. 
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Jacobs, Story of Geographical Discovery, chs. 4, 5, 6. 
Mabie, Legends Every Child Should Know,—Prester John. 
Shaw, Discoverers and Explorers, pages 16-40. 

Stapley, Columbus, chs. 1-9. 

Barstow, Explorers and Settlers, pages 3-31. 

Guerber, Thirteen Colonies, chs. 4-10. 

Tennyson, Columbus. 


The pupils reported,—standing before the class, notes were 
taken, and opportunity was given to ask questions. At the end 
of each recitation, we had a general discussion. At first the 
discussion was somewhat stiff, but improved as we continued 
the work. 

After hearing the report from Knox, we found that rather 
full notes had been taken, and questions like these were asked: 

“Why were additional planks added to the boats ?” 
“How did the people in India become civilized ?”’ 
“Why did not China profit by her knowledge?” 
“Was Japan as rich as is indicated ?” 

“Who was Prester John?” 

“Why did Columbus prefer going by sea?’ 

Following Knox, Haaren and Poland’s account was given. 
This story is well organized and adapted to easy understanding; 
and although intended for the grades, is very useful in high 
school. This led to a lively discussion as to the value of Knox, 
and Haaren and Poland, leading to a comparison of sources and 
secondary works. 

Guerber’s Thirteen Colonies brought the following questions: 

“Did Columbus know of the Norse voyages ?” 

“Did people actually believe such “queer things” about 
the ocean ?” 

“Who was Prince Henry ?”’ 


The lessons continued in similar fashion day after day until 
we had completed the reference material. Then I assigned 
certain questions for a general discussion: 
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Name the influences bearing upon Columbus’s 
course of dction. 

Which was most potent ¢ 

Why would he be interested in Marco Polo’s book ¢ 

Name the books studied in this series of lessons. 

Which do you like best? Why? 

Which do you think most reliable? Why? 

What differences did you notice in the accounts 4 

Where did all accounts agree ¢ 

Do you think that Channing devoted enough space 
to Columbus? Why ? 

Why do we emphasize the story of Columbus ? 

Why is Prince Henry so important ? 

Which man, Columbus or Da Gama, accomplished 
what he set out to do? 

Which discovery is of more value to the world? 

Why ? 

Is this a satisfactory method of study? Explain. 
15. How often would you want a series like this ? 

The discussion disclosed the fact that the class knew more of 
Columbus and his contemporaries than the teacher had dreamed 
possible. Their interest was keen, and their expression free and 
natural as such work should be. They really liked it. As one 
boy said, “Gee! I always thought before that Columbus ‘just 
came’ !” 

As the last step each pupil was required to hand in a written 
summary of the series, the paper being credited to both history 
and English. 

The lesson really paid. Of course it would not be possible, or 
desirable, to conduct all recitations along these lines; but as an 
occasional thing, with striking periods in our history, it will be 
found profitable. And, while it means additional labor to the 
teacher, he will find his own knowledge of history, of books, and 
of human nature, increasing. 
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Some Observations on Vocational Guidance 
Marearer CunnineguaM E xis, Heap or Girzs’ 
Drvision, ContTINUATION ScHuoo1, 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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THEMIS CY many years past the regular school population 


F 


has moved on, uninterrupted without pilot or 
guide, in three cycles or stages. The child 
entered the kindergarten or the primary grade, 
went on into the elementary school, thence to the 
grammar school, en route for the high school, or 
in later years to some particular high school. 
Through the primary, elementary and grammar 
school there was no choice of courses: no differentiations were 
made; all pupils took the same course outlined for the particular 
grade. The work had to be covered from P. 77 to P. 283 inelu- 
sive, without regard to individuality, originality, or vocationality, 
and a “passing mark” obtained by the pupil. Those who drop- 
ped by the wayside, and couldn’t master the “Conjugation of 
the Verb To Be” were looked upon as dull and hopeless, even 
though they possessed much general and practical information 
not found in the texts being used. They just “dropped out of 
school,” and went to work. As a rule the school never knew 
anything more about them, though I suppose somewhere in a 
dusty card catalogue, they were indexed among the hopeless 
failures. No one ever interviewed them or their parents with 
regard to the type of occupation they had taken up, or what plans 
were in store for their future. They had no doubt caused con- 
sidereable annoyance in school, and though many of us are loath 
to admit it, teachers and principals alike breathed a sigh of relief 
when “John” and “Henry” “dropped out.” Is it any wonder 
that such was the case, for “John” and “Henry” didn’t fit the 
course and the course didn’t fit them. 

No vocational guidance was deemed necessary, as there was 
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only one course for the pupil to pursue. Failing in this he 
“dropped out.” No attempt was made to find out his particu- 
lar fitness for any kind of work, or his adaptation to any special 
occupation. This was outside the teacher’s realm. The teacher 
merely followed the prescribed course of study, and in many 
cases thought more about covering subjects than teaching boys 
and girls. The only attempt made at vocational guidance of any 
kind was in the last grade (Sth or 9th) in grammar school. Here 
the school had to face the responsibility of helping pupils select 
the high school which would best fit the individual needs. All 
pupils had come by the same route, and now that they had fin- 
ished the grammar school, a choice must be made. It was a 
momentous decision, but the average teacher gave little thought 
to the matter, and the pupils made their own choice, in most 
eases in a hap-hazard way. However, I have in mind a ninth 
grade teacher and principal of rare ability, who really did ex- 
cellent vocational guidance work, although at that time not so 
called. No time or energy was spared to get all possible in- 
formation that would guide the pupils in making a wise choice. 
Parents were interviewed; they came to the school; teacher and 
principal acquainted themselves with the home, family condi- 
tions, circumstances and probability of higher education; pupils 
were given as many experiences and “try-outs” as possible to 
determine their fitness; all were taken into consideration before 
a choice of courses was made. It has also been my privilege to 
follow the work of some of these same grammar school pupils 
who were so wisely guided to the high school work, and their 
success attests that the guidance was valuable. 

But the principal and teacher who did this exceptional voca- 
tional guidance work were persons of scholarly standing, broad 
vision, generally and unusually well informed beyond the narrow 
walls of the schoolroom, and possessing practical common sense, 
In a quiet way they aimed to put “John” and “Mary” in the 
proper grooves, where abilities would give the best results, lead- 
ing to occupations which would bring success, thereby bringing 
happiness not only to themselves, but making them useful mem- 
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bers of society. This principal and teacher knew what work was 
being offered by the various high school courses; they knew the 
aims and content of courses, and what they would prepare for, 
therefore their advice to pupils was valuable. No special 
records or systems of investigation were kept. The teacher and 
principal knew the individuals, and they left no stone unturned 
to discover latent abilities. The case cited is no doubt only one 
of many examples that might be given throughout the country, 
where teachers of unusual ability have been doing vocational 
guidance work for some time, purely of their own volition, and 
with sincere purpose assisting the youth of our land to pursue 
the right courses, and engage in work for which they are best 
fitted. All honor to them—the only regret is that so few of us 
have caught their vision of training wisely and placing properly. 

As previously stated, the rank and file of teachers had nothing 
whatever to do with vocational guidance. It didn’t interest them; 
it wasn’t their work and they knew nothing about it. How 
then could they advise others? But suddenly the junior high 
school courses were introduced, and the elementary teacher so 
long dormant was awakened to the fact that these boys and girls 
under her supervision must choose a course leading either to a 
commercial, classical, technical or vocational school. In the 
majority of cases the parents didn’t know what their children 
were best fitted for, and frankly confessed it. Without a system 
of “try-out” courses, and definite data, it was not easy for the 
principal of a large school to decide off hand that “John” would 
make a civil engineer and “Mary” a nurse. Thus much of the 
information must be taken from the classroom teacher, and this 
presents the great problem, for the information in a large major- 
ity of cases still comes from the classroom teacher, and upon 
her and her alone rests the decision as to choice of courses. Of 
course the pupil’s desires, whims and fancies enter into it in a 
large measure; when Miss X— tells the parents that their boy 
ought to take a course leading to a technical school, the parents 
are pretty apt to follow the teacher’s advice. Quoting from 
my own experience, I have had the majority of pupils in almost 
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every class tell me that their parents stated that they could take 
the course which I advised. What a responsibility for any teacher 
to face! Are we as teachers capable of advising wisely? Do 
we really know what the various high schools offer? Have we 
any idea about the various occupations or professions that these 
schools will lead to? Do we know anything about the industries 
in our community, the occupations open in such industries for 
those who will not take high school courses? 

The classroom teacher of thirty to forty pupils following a 
prescribed course of study, trying to “keep up to the demands of 
the job,” does not ordinarily have the opportunity to “try-out” 
pupils in divers ways that will be valuable in making a wise 
selection of courses. Yet, where there is not a specialized voca- 
tional counselor, or some definite system in the school of pooling 
information about individuals, the teacher recommends to the 
parent that “Henry” had better take a course leading to a busi- 
ness high school, “John”, a course leading to a technical school, 
and “Mary”, a course leading to a classical high school. The 
chances are that the reasons for such advice are of shallow founda- 
tion, and made without study or investigation, yet the parent 
accepts it. The teacher has said so, or “John” decides for him- 
self that he’ll take a certain course, because some friend is taking 
it, or he has learned that it was considered easy “to get by.” 
Thus the choice of courses is finally arrived at according to the 
teacher’s “say-so” or “John’s” whim or associates. The parents 
have little voice in the matter, and honor the teacher’s advice. 

How can the elementary school teacher give any help in voca- 
tional guidance, unless she knows what the various high school 
courses offer, what they will prepare for, the general nature of 
the various occupations that will grow out of such courses, as 
well as more about the individual pupils. I have in mind a 
teacher who was accustomed to tell the boys not to go to a busi- 
ness high school, as that only offered shorthand, typewriting ete., 
and that was girls’ work. On the other hand she told the 
brightest boys to go to a classical or. technical high school, and 
those not so completely “book-minded” to go to a vocational 
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school, as there they would work with their hands, and wouldn’t 
need to do brain work. 

What a crime to divert from business and from a business edu- 
cation, boys who were excellent material for successful business 
men. Their circumstances were such that in many cases they 
would not go on to college, therefore, the greater reason that 
they be equipped for the business world. This teacher had no 
knowledge of the commercial or industrial needs of business. 
She knew nothing about the geography of commerce, ocean or 
rail transportation, foreign trade, finance, salesmanship, or the 
many branches that the business world offers today. Each year 
corporations, banking houses, business establishments of all 
kinds demand the best brains trained for the business world. 
Yet this teacher was advising “John”, twelve years old, to go 
to a technical school, notwithstanding the fact that “John” was 
already a shrewd buyer and a born salesman, having an ice 
business in the summer, when the regular ice man missed some 
customers, that amounted to $3 or $4 per week, and a kindling 
wood business in the winter that netted him even more. Her only 
reason was, “John is such a bright boy.” True, “John” was a 
bright boy, but do we not need “bright”? men in business? Of 
course “John” was the type of boy that could go into business 
via a technical or classical high school; he would do anything 
well, but he wasn’t interested in mechnical work of any kind. 
He abhorred mechanical drawing, but liked to manage the boys 
on his street, buy and sell, and have smaller boys work for him. 
I believe that boy had the qualities of a real executive, for he 
could get other boys to work for him without the “big boss” idea, 
and he also had a faculty of getting bigger boys to work for him 
who were stronger and more capable in many ways. But the 
teacher’s only idea of a business high school course was shorthand 
and typewriting. It would be an eye-opener to such a person 
to learn that many men who are today heads of banking houses 
and large corporations, began work as regular stenographers, ad- 
vanced to private secretary, perhaps for one of the officers of the 
company, and in that way obtained a knowledge of the business 
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which led to promotion. With many young men entering the 
business world today, shorthand and typewriting act as a wedge 
for them to work their way into the business. Many heads of 
departments prefer a young man for a private secretary, as the 


nature of the business may be such that in case of their absence, 
a young man would be better able to perform the duties necessary. 
And what about the boy who is told to go to a vocational school 
where he won’t need to use his brains, because he happens to have 
an inventive or mechanical turn of mind, and gets his information 
by experience and experimentation, rather than from the set 
text book? Has such a teacher any knowledge of the brain work 
necessary that must go hand in hand with learning the trade of 
pattern making, cabinet making, printing, sheet metal work, 
yor whatever the school offers? Is this any place for the mentally 
‘ backward or the moron? Yet such persons with no knowledge 
of the work of practical arts or vocational courses, have for some 
time been unconsciously placing a stigma on them by insinuat- 
ing that they were for the backward pupils who couldn’t do the 
work of the regular grade. If this is true, then we are indebted 
to many so called “backward” men and women who had initia- 
tive enough to break away from the set school curriculum, and 
educate themselves by originating and inventing. The school 
did not offer the opportunity, so they made the opportunity, and 
as a result we are reaping the benefits of inventions and original 
ideas throughout the world. Originality, so often not fostered 
in our schools, has led men like Hargreves, Cartwright, Jacquard 
and Crompton to leave the beaten track, and give to the world 
inventions and devices that make the textile industry today, 
one of the greatest. Is it dishonorable to work with one’s hands? 
Trace the work of a Watt, a Franklin, or a Fulton, down to Bell, 
Edison, Marconi and Wright of the present day. Were they 
afraid to work with their hands? Where would our public 
utilities be, and what progress would have been made in the 


world were it not for work with the hands? From the time that 


Christ worked as a carpenter at Nazareth, on down through the 
ages to the days when Abraham Lincoln split rails, and later 
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John Wanamaker, destined to become one of the world’s great 
merchants, swept out the store where he worked in the early 
morning, mankind has been benefited by work with the hands. 
The joy of doing is as great as the joy of planning. Each has 
its place, and each is necessary. 

As teachers we ought to realize that brain work and hand work 
must go together. One is dependent on the other. If we do not 
feel and know the proper values, we can’t give vocational 
assistance. There are many “round pegs in square holes” in all 
lines of business, and no doubt in the teaching profession, because 
somebody gave us wrong advice or no advice at all, and many of 
us are trying to follow out what we think we can do, rather than 
what we can actually do. A noted educator has said, “All is 
wrong when able men are busy with questions of finance, and 
the training of human beings is left to dolts and dullards.” I 
would add to this that in addition to having able men and women 
train the boys and girls, we should also have able vocational 
guidance given to each individual, thereby not only saving the 
individuals, but also saving the great overturn of labor which is 
always a loss to the business, but made necessary by the misfits 
and lack of guidance in school and in industry. We are still 
academically biased, in spite of the efforts of trade and vocational 
schools of all types. It has been with great reluctance in many 
cases that money has been appropriated to train people to work 
with their hands as well as with their brains. The majority of 
teachers of the land still have an academic viewpoint, even 
though many of them talk glibly on vocational work; they still 
radiate the subtle feeling that work with the hands is not as 
dignified as work with the brain alone. This feeling has gone 
broadeast over the country, and is shown very plainly in con- 
nection with employment work today. It can’t be eliminated at 
once. We have been bred in the thought that it was more 
respectable to be the village school master, or doctor rather than 
a plumber or a carpenter. We may have excellent vocational 
guidance work given, yet if a girl is told that she is best fitted 
for certain types of domestic work, and will make an excellent 
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cook, and a boy is told that he’ll make a good carpenter, but still 
society looks askance at them, because they are working with 
their hands, is our advancement in vocational guidance work to 
be very rapid? Yet such training, must come gradually, and 
through that greatest of world’s democracies—the public schools. 

Look around us in the world today and note which is easier 
to secure, hand workers or brain workers. If one has anything 
to do with employment at the present time, he will find a scarcity 
of all types of artisans in the building trades throughout the 
country, yet the market is flooded with inefficient clerical help. 
Everybody wants to do office work; especially the most inefficient 
are seeking positions for which they are not trained. It is well 
nigh an impossibility to get a girl or a woman to do housework. . 
People seem to think that education is a substitute for work. 
Even in our department stores, “selling” is not considered as 
fine as office work, and girls and boys, excellent material for 
selling goods, are continually asking to be transferred to offices, 
even though the “selling” position offers a much more lucrative 
future. 

The most pertinent observations that have come to my atten- 
tion along the line of the much talked of vocational guidance 
work are: 

1. The need of an expert vocational guidance director in 
every school. It would seem that a teacher of experience in 
each school, with a natural tendency for such work, plus the 
power to get information about the pupils, to investigate, and 
“try-out” in accordance with advice from the school psycholo- 
gist, would be a valuable acquisition. 

2. If teachers in the elementary schools are to continue being 
practically the sole judges, that they be given explicit data in 
regard to courses offered in the senior high schools, and what 
such courses will prepare for. 

3. All possible “try-outs” and experiences to be arranged 
for, according to the needs in each school. 

4. Every pupil who leaves school to be given special and 
definite guidance leading to an occupation for which he has shown 
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some aptitude, and follow up on his work. In the continuation 
schools, we see constant evidence of pupils set adrift on the world 
without chart or compass. 

5. Constant investigations of occupations, so that the director 
of vocational guidance will have a general idea of the demands 
of the various jobs, the requirements necessary, and the probable 
line of promotion. 

6. Visits to the home and sympathetic interviews with 
parents must also be constant. 

Finally, while much is being said and written about vocational 
guidance, very little has been done. Systems of all kinds are 
being inaugurated for the keeping of records, and they are very 
good, but let us not forget that the teacher or whoever is desig- 
nated to be the vocational guider is the most important factor 
of all. Such a person must have rare qualities, and be more 
than a card cataloguer of information. Kindness, sympathetic 
understanding, and a broad vision of the demands of business 
and industry are necessary to guide aright. Records are only a 
means to an end, but guidance is a matter far higher—it is 


leading souls in the right path, and not only helping the individ- 
ual, but benefiting mankind in general. To do work one loves is 
to be happy. “Blessed is he who, having found the highest 
thing he is able to do, gives his life to the task.” 
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The Model Short Story: Ruth and Naomi 


Fiorence A, Cummines, Dorcuester, Mass. 
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SHEN reading the story of Ruth and Naomi we 
unconsciously pause to ask, “Who was this writer, 
living fourteen-hundred years before Christ, who 
could produce such marvellous literature? How 
did he acquire the art of story telling in a manner 
so perfect that it still remains a model of literary 
excellency?’ No tale was ever told in a more 
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Sum yyasterly manner. Nothing in ancient or modern 


fiction surpasses the author’s cleverness in depicting the charac- 
ter of these loyal-hearted women. Here is a perfect specimen 
of short story writing, perfect not only in literary merit, but in 
moral point of view as well; and the entire tale told without 
dash or what is technically known as fine writing. 

Evidently the author was a Hebrew: one who desired to teach 
a great lesson to his race. He believed, beyond a doubt, that 
a severe penalty would be infllicted upon those who journeyed into 
the land of the idolator. This was the lesson that he desired to 
set forth: that Jehovah would punish all who deserted their native 
land. What a moral for the present-day waring nations of the 
earth! 

But notwithstanding the author’s views regarding those who 
leave their native land, he is careful not to utter a word of con- 
demnation against the course of Naomi and her family. Yet 
we are given to believe that the life of Elimelech and his two 
sons would have been spared had they remained in Israel. This 
conclusion is largely gained from inference; but the writer 
managed the situation so skillfully that we are unable to tell 
just how we gain our conclusion. 

Let us consider by what means the author produced such vivid 
scenes, and gave us such interesting facts in so short a narrative. 
Surely, it is not the use of impressive words that makes the tale 
so charming, for the story of Ruth is told so simply that even 
a child can comprehend its meaning. Only the bare facts of 
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the tale are given, and even these are recorded in the fewest 
possible words; still the brevity, although conspicuous, is brought 
about so cleverly that the narration does not suffer, neither from 
lack of words nor from want of detail. If the brevity were 
handled less skillfully, the story would suffer throughout. But 
as it stands, the story gives one the impression of being complete, 
presenting, as it does, a sharply outlined portrait of charming 
color. Its accuracy regarding facts, together with its clearness 
and detail, makes it a perfect specimen of unity from beginning 
to end; while the series of incidents, the characters and the dra- 
matic situations pass before the reader like a panorama of real 
life. 

The character of Ruth, of Naomi and of Boaz are perfectly 
drawn. This is another strong factor employed by the writer. 
In reading the tale we are able to see this “‘rose of Moab” in all 
her beauty and modesty; her renunciation of self and her loyalty 
and appreciation of Naomi. These qualities unite in making 
Ruth and ideal woman, one who immediately appeals to our hearts. 
Naomi, herself, tells us of Ruth’s goodness when she proclaims 
her to be “better that seven sons.’ Here the author leaves no 
shadow of doubt as to the character of Ruth. And this was the 
feeling that a Jewish woman held for her Moabitess daughter- 
in-law! 

So Naomi, a character whom we are forced to admire, is the 
personification of honesty and unselfishness, a quality which the 
author seemed to regard as essential to true womanhood. In 
Naomi we recognize characteristics which we should be proud to 
have our own mothers possess; for Naomi is always courageous 
and just, strong and unflinching, even in time of adversity. 
First, she is presented in her bitterness of heart; then in her 
maternal love; and, lastly, in her display of profound wisdom 
in directing the course to be taken by Ruth, whom she so 
thoroughly loved. In each situation Naomi is accurately de 
picted, in fact, one is almost able to hear her voice as she gives 
counsel to the tearful Ruth, telling her to return to the land of 
her fathers. 

And in depicting Boaz, this mighty man of wealth, the same 
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masterly skill is shown. The gentle consideration with which 
he treats Ruth, a lonely and unprotected maiden in a strange 
land,—this act alone proclaims him to be a man of honor, as 
well as of wealth. The chivalrous speech which he makes to 
Ruth as she gleans in his field is one of the most beautiful points 
of the story. If he shrank from forcing her to feel behoven to 
him for having accepted his bounty, he likewise shrank from 
showering her with gifts, fearing the slander which might come 
from such an act. And thus, he takes no possible chance of 
injuring the character of Ruth or of Naomi; but he commands 
Ruth to glean in his cornfield and have no fear of the future: that 
all will be well. And this command puts the maiden at her 
ease and, kneeling at his feet, she feels confident of his gallantry 
and protection ; or, as the author puts it, she recognizes his “good 
blood.” This, to a girl like Ruth, meant more than polished 
manners and fine raiment. Had Boaz spoken in arrogance, the 
whole coloring of the story would have been altered. Here the 
writer saw the opportunity to teach a lesson in courtesy, at the 
same time, strengthening his story. By his clever art he was 
able to teach that civility is due all women of virtuous character, 
regardless of their station in life. 

It is pleasing to feel that the chance meeting of Ruth and Boaz 
was a just reward for their virtue. We are led to infer that 
this meeting was not wholly chance, but a just and mysterious 
Providence, bringing to the righteous doer his full recompense. 
Doubtless the writer forestalled the impression which the reader 
naturally gains. 

But whatever the facts may be, we are led to feel that if Boaz 
was Ruth’s reward for her faithfulness to Naomi, then Ruth, 
was a recompense to the gracious Boaz in return for his tender 
consideration of the Moabitess maiden who, coming to him in 
poverty, remained to be his cherished wife. 

All these events transpired hundreds of years ago; and yet, 
the life and character of these three people still remain an 
example to this half-pagan world of ours; while the style and 
form of the story is the wonder and envy of modern-day literary 
aspirants. 
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Present Status of Guidance Activities 
in Junior High Schools 


A. H. Eperrtron, SuPEeRvisoR oF VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION AND GuipaNncE, Detroit, Micuiean, 
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MUMHC AMUN TT ET OUGH recent, the rapid growth of intermediate 
= schools or junior high schools represents a serious 

A attempt in helping all children, regardless of their 

social status or possible life work, to meet the new 
mmncumms 224 changing demands for many-sided service as 
members of families and of vocational and civic 
= = groups. This growing tendency to respect group 
Summer reeds and individual differences by providing par- 
tial differentiation (from one-third to one-half of the school time) 
during the junior secondary ,school period is one more evidence 
of the progressive spirit which is furthering the movement in 
this country for democratic ideals in public education. While, 
as a means of general education, these schools are not primarily 
concerned with the immediate problem of turning out more effi- 
cient workers in the workaday world, they do assume that the 
future wage-earner is a consumer and a citizen, as well as a pro- 
ducer; that a program which neglects to help all individuals to 
consume intelligently and utilize the hours of leisure wisely is 
decidedly undemocratic. 

In other words, this reorganization of upper-grade curricula 
aims to use all of its available resources in preparing children ta 
make proper choices and adjustments, and to help determine their 
own future careers. Consequently, these schools are concerned 
with the number of boys and girls whom they succeed in encourag- 
ing to remain in school for training until they are sufficiently well 
prepared to choose and enter professional, commercial, industrial, 
household, and agricultural occupations adapted to their likes 
and abilities. These objectives assume that both social and 
psychological needs of early adolescence should be respected by 
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giving appreciative insight into a sufficient number and variety of 
representative experiences to try out, discover, and develop 
natural aptitude and ability for understanding and doing, as well 
as managing and supervising human activities. 

Despite the recognized need for providing adequate guidance 
to assist individuals in deliberately and intelligently choosing both 
educational opportunities and life occupations, constructive 
criticism should continue to be directed toward those practices 
which force unreliable information and unwarranted decisions 
upon either children or adults. Present-day complexities result- 
ing from the many changes in our social and economic develop- 
ment demand that, at least, adclescent pupils no longer be required 
to base such important decisions and adjustments upon mere 
opinion or meager data. In keeping with this belief, an increas- 
ing number of school systems are attempting to furnish all junior 
secondary-school pupils with accurate knowledge concerring the 
relative opportunities and requirements in the social, economic, 
and larger personal aspects of the various life callings. 


CurRENT TENDENCIES IN 379 PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


This vocational and educational guidance emphasis is favored 
by 301 of the 379 junior-secondary schools which have recently 
reported from 21 states on the different activities now being 
offered to their seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils. Table I 
shows that practically no changes are claimed in the purpose, 
content, and method of the try-out subjects in less than ten per 
cent of the so-called reorganized departmertts. These same data 
show that over sixty-seven per cent of the 379 schools in question 
not only include notable changes in their upper grade curricula 
but also encourage the deferring of definite occupational selections 
as long as possible. The majority of the school organizations 
which favor specialization in particular differentiated courses, 
either beginning with the second semester or at the end of the 
seventh grade, are located in cities of over 200,000 population. 
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TABLE I. 
Tue Reiation BETWEEN THE SIZE OF THE COMMUNITY AND 
THE CLAIM FOR REORGANIZATION, 


Schools ‘Claiming Denying 
POPULATION Reported, Reorganization Reorganization 
or CiTTES No. Percent No. PerCent No. Per cent 
5,000 to 10,000 76 20 49 13 27 7 
10,000 to 25,000 185 49 77 47 8 2 
25,000 to 200,000 118 31 116 30.5 2 0.5 
and over 
Totals 379 100 342 90.5 37 9.5 


This indicates that the chief reason why nearly one-third of these 
schools now foster courses which are optional in name only, and 
actually impose early choices on their adolescent pupils, may be 
due to the administrative difficulty involved in offering a greater 
pumber and variety of activities to large numbers of pupils. 
With two exceptions, all of the administrators who have commented 
on this situation state frankly that they are desirous of overcoming 
this apparently undemocratic practice, just as soon as a satisfac- 
tory arrangement can be devised to meet the administrative 
problems of providing adequately for all of the pupils. 

While over eighty per cent of the 379 schools investigated state 
that their try-out activities aim (1) to develop the pupil’s special 
aptitudes and capacities and (2) to,prepare him for the demands 
which the future is going to make upon him, there is a decided 
range of opinion as to how these general objectives may be 
accomplished most satisfactorily. In the reports from 303 of 
these schools, each of which gave its main reason for reorganiza- 
tion, the four leading claims, when collated, were found to be given 
the order of importance listed in Table IT. Nearly all concerned 
are agreed that an effective system of diversified try-outs for 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils should provide a basis for 
the kinds and qualities of knowledge and skill (or dexterity) 
which will help pupils to establish those habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations ‘hat contribute most to their daily conduct as in- 
telligent citizens, consumers, and producers. 
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TABLE II. 


Marin Reason Given By Eacu or 303 ScHOOLS FOR 
OrFrertnG Try-Ovutr Courses. 


SCHOOLS 
Cuinr EMPHASIS Number Per cent 

1. Contributing to the all-round development, gen- 

eral experience and intelligence ............... 118 39 
2. Aiding in the deliberate and wise selection of life 

occupations without encouraging early choices.. 101 :33 
3. Enriching the school experience of the pupil 

through concrete situations ..............++.. 78 226 
4, Preparing in the school and through co-operation 

outside, for direct entrance into vocations...... 6 72 


GuIDANCE VaALuEs IN Try-Ovut Coursss. 


The great majority of these 303 schools, which reported on the 
educational and vocational guidance phases of their instruction, 
expressed a striking need for representing profitable experiences 
which are well adapted to the problems of revealing capacities and 
developing special interests and powers, in keeping with the gen- 
eral aims and purposes of their respective school organizations. 
Several schools even insisted that this objective could not be 
accomplished fully unless allowance is made for freedom in choice 
and for individual experimentation. Others place much emphasis 
upon such methods for supplementing the school activities as 
excursions and talks by specialists to aid in considerations of the 
actual workaday world conditions which they believe will do much 
in helping boys and girls to discover the value of their inclina- 
tions, either in positive or negative ways. It is quite generally 
believed that the significance of the likes and dislikes which are 
fostered by pupils of this age, as well as their correspondent 
relation to abilities and inabilities, has an important bearing on 
the character of guidance and counsel to be given both during the 
period of school attendance and the period of early employment, 
training and adjustment. 

Although some promising psychological devices and tests have 
been developed for selecting persons for specific positions, it is 
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believed that there is no better method in use at present for dis- 
covering capacity for types of experience represented in the school 
than to observe the degree of success and failure resulting from 
each division of the school performance. Knowledge of the 
requirments for the various divisions of professional, commercial, 
industrial, household, and agricultural occupations is essential ; 
however, the school is not concerned merely with the suitability 
of children for given positions, but, in the last analysis, it is 
obligated to ascertain the suitability of such available positions 
for the boys and girls in question. Not only do some of these 
schools provide a broad program of studies with opportunity for 
each pupil to try out, discover, and develop any special capacity 
for understanding, doing, and managing projects, but they also 
furnish related information for maturing the pupil’s judgment of 
present-day problems and relationships. 

In the most progressive of these schools much of the equipment 
the materials, and the technique are chosen from important life 
occupations, but, with those few exceptions listed in Table II, the 
purpose of the different try-out courses is not primarily to produce 
skilled workers for definite pursuits. The chief emphasis during 


‘this period is rather to help all pupils to develop perspective and 


neal 


reasoning power in connection with life situations by securing a 
basis for purposeful election of courses, proper choices of occupa- 
tions, and later adjustments in employment. The best of these 
courses not only include contact with typical materials, equipment, 
and methods, but also are organized with the intention of (1) 
giving a broader appreciation of economic production and demand- 
ing more respect for the various workers and their work; (2) 
preparing for intelligent judgment and use of resources, products, 
and service; (3) helping to develop insight and to promote more 
worthy citizenship; (4) offering opportunity for testing the 
interests and aptitudes of students, both in positive and negative 
ways, in order that worthy needs and capacities may be developed 
through specific training. 
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REPRESENTING AND ConpucTING ExpLoratTory ACTIVITIES. 


It unquestionably would be both impracticable and undesirable 
for any school to represent so great a variety and number of highly 
specialized occupational pursuits as are listed for any of our cities 
of mixed industrial and commercial enterprises in the 1920 Report 
of the United States Census. The expenditure could be justified 
neither on the basis of educational needs nor of vocational effi- 
ciency. Yet our experience during the past few years of 
experimentation in public school systems has demonstrated 
clearly that it is possible to offer selected and organized units of 
typical activities, which will result in varying degrees of under- 
standing and appreciation and give insight into the relative 
conditions, opportunities and requirments in a number of import- 
ant occupations, without the danger of ovér-emphasizing the 
localized pursuits and the limitations in certain specialized 
callings. 

In the case of industrial arts, for example, these experiences 
represent a fairly wide range of selections from such occupations 
as printing and publishing, carpentry, cabinet and furniture 
making, wood finishing, pattern making, foundry, machine shop, 
sheet metal, auto-mechanics, concrete, electrical, plumbing and 
pipe-fitting, photography, household mechanics (general construc- 
tion and repair), drafting, and the like. Because of the many 
advantages in having several kinds of materials, tools and machines 
available in one unit for immediate use, and also because of the 
extended opportunity for observing several distinct types of con- 
struction work, a composite of general workshop plan frequently 
has been developed as a part of the program for city systems or in 
preference to a number of separate, specialized shops in the 
smaller communities. Regardless of the physical layout for 
offering these experiences, all projects and problems developed 
in connection with each industrial activity preferably result in 
serviceable and useful products having’ a semi-commercial value. 


As the occasion requires it, each project in the best courses gives 
some consideration to the kinds and qualities of materials, the 
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appropriate design and construction, the processes of manufacture, 
the applied mechanics, physical sciences, and mathematics, and 
the industrial history and civics as these relate directly to the 
study at hand. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, the pupils in many cities of 
over 10,000 population are having short exploration periods in a 
number of shot-units while they are continuing their study in a 
core of other subjects common to all groups. This plan, including 
reliable information and systematic counsel, frequently gives both 
pupils and teachers some sane basis for the future adjustment of 
courses and selection of life work. When the study of occupations 
is based upon factual material, rather than upon opinion, which 
naturally is variable, pupils are better enabled to enter their life 
careers with some vision of the opportunities and requirements 
that constitute an intelligent choice of both their occupational and 
educational selections. Experience in several schools already has 
shown that this procedure has been an incentive for causing pupils 
to continue through the ninth grade and to enter the senior high 
school, in which case they are prepared to choose courses more 
intelligently and to make progress from the outset. 

The majority of the schools report that they are not making a 
special attempt to emphasize proficiency in specific occupations 
as low as the seventh and eighth grades, mainly because of their 
conviction that the industries offer little to boys and girls under 
16 years of age. However, a comparatively large number of 
schools in this group insist that the pupils can be given enough 
freedom in choice and variety of experiences to help many in the 
tentative selection of their life work and some in the beginning of 
their preparation for it. It would seem that these industrial arts 
courses, which are designed, in part, to test interests and capacities 
for understanding and doing industrial and mechanical work, do 
tend to contribute more toward the vocational efficiency of pupils 
during the ninth grade. If desirable, this is the psychological 
and physiological time to place somewhat greater emphasis upon 
technique and the related technical knowledge. As a result of 
the various exploration experiences during the seventh and eighth 
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grades, some pupils are found taking more intensive work in 
activities already started while others prefer to investigate new 
fields of work or experiment with selected problems. This prac- 
tice likewise is increasing in many schools which take the attitude 
that while a number will not be adapted to industrial occupations, 
either in interest or ability, all should have a general, but an in- 
telligent understanding of productive industry as to important 
processes, conditions and relationships. 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION AS A Basis FOR GUIDANCE. 


It is now realized that the most urgent need for the majority of 
pupils from 12 to 16 years of age is not so much for a high degree 
of manipulative skill as it is for reliable information with which 
to judge the present conditions, requirements, opportunities and 
limitations in available occupations. Where the best results have 
been obtained these courses are paralleled by systematic studies of 
real productive industry rather than by mere textbook acquaint- 
ances. Table III shows three types of related information which 
are emphasized in connection with the industrial arts courses in 86 


of these schools. 


TABLE III. 


THREE Types oF DirectTLy AnD INDIRECTLY RELATED 
INFORMATION ACQUIRED IN 86 SCHOOLS. 


KIND PURPOSE 

For enlarging the understanding of tools, 
materials, operations, and principles di- 
rectly related to the shop work. 

Vocational Information For illuminating the school experiences by 
giving insight into commercial processes 
and methods employed in economic pro- 
duction. 

Occupational Information For helping to appreciate and judge labor 
conditions, importance of work, health 
problems, future opportunities, remu- 
neration, qualifications, and training. 


Technical Information 
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While a number of schools have successfully inaugurated 
separate credit courses in “occupations,” “vocational information,” 
and “vocational civics,” there still is some question relative to the 
necessity of resorting to this practice of apparent duplication of 
studies where a broad and flexible program of courses is offered 
and suitable provision is made for school counseling. Neverthe 
less, several schools are continuing to offer such separate courses 
either because it is necessary to meet a period of transition or 
because it is not feasible to relieve one or more school representa- 
tives to become responsible for group meetings and individual 
interviews. It is believed that under no condition should these 
considerations about professional, industrial, commercial, house- 
hold, and agricultural occupations be made incidental instead of 
a definite and functioning part of the school program. At any 
rate, the success of these studies of occupations will be determined 
largely by the training and experience of the counselors or 
teachers in charge, and the provision for collecting, evaluating, 
and imparting the information involved. 

In addition to such studies of general conditions and problems 
in choosing life work and preparing adequately for it, group 
excursions to local establishments and student reports on investi- 
gations of type occupations as to nature of work, main advantages 
and disadvantages, qualifications and training needed, possibilities 
and requirements, remuneration, hours of work, seasonal demands, 
entrance age, time required to learn duties, permanence of work, 
and deficiencies of workers, are helping pupils to form sound 
judgments relative to the character and future of positions open 
to them. As the occasion requires it, pupils are brought in con- 
tact with reliable reading matter, unbiased specialists, or what- 
ever sources of information are most needed at the time. In 
some schools a simple but effective accumulative record is used 
advantageously, beginning with the seventh grade, to record the 
inferences of teachers and others based upon activities carried on 
inside and outside of school, both during the attendance and 
follow-up periods. 
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ProsieMs or CuHoosine Occupations WirHout GUIDANCE. 


In most large cities there are thousands of boys and girls who 
have had several unsupervised jobs during two or more years of 
working experience, most of which have offered comparatively 
little in employment training and adjustment that will help them 
to choose suitable life work. At its very best, considering that 
work has been selected in an occupation which seems to offer good 
opportunities, the determining factor of success usually depends 
upon whether or not the child makes good and likes it well enough 
to continue. As a result of such a hit-and-miss choice, it is no 
wonder that so many junior wage-earners (considerably over 90 
per cent in some child-employing establishments) fail in one posi- 
tion after another until they finally manage to succeed sufficiently 
well to remain in one. Such a method of trial and error cannot 
be otherwise than extremely wasteful to all concerned, as it post- 
pones the child’s decision until it usually is too late to choose 
educational opportunities wisely in the secondary school. 

Even a tentative choice of one’s occupation assumes the 
successful completion of the required preparation. The accepted 
policy in the majority of intermediate or junior high schools is 
that either the first or both semesters of the seventh year offer 
essentially required work as a basis for the purposeful election of 
courses. To be sure, the vocations, themselves, often actually try 
individuals out to varying degrees in several occupational pur- 
suits; but this requires that they must either make a failure or 
become dissatisfied with one kind of work before they can be 
tried out in another. In case of failure, it is quite possible that 
the loss of confidence, which children sometimes experience, does 
not have the best effect upon their attitudes toward other positions. 
Then, too, the fact that boys and girls do like and succeed in the 
work of their first, second, or third choices is by no means an 
assurance that they have chosen the respective occupations for 
which they are best suited, since the basis of comparing the oppor- 
tunities and requirements, in terms of significant likes or dislikes 
and abilities or inabilities for various types of work too often is 
lacking. 
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At any rate, this plan either completely fails to give a back- 
ground of experience for making satisfactory choices and 
adjustments, or it succeeds in a fashion after a long drawn out 
process of elimination. Even though it were possible for inex- 
perienced junior wage-earners to make their own selection of 
occupational pursuits, which is seldom true, they are certain to 
lack that variety of information and experience which can help 
them in choosing life careers intelligently. Many intermediate 
or junior high schools report that they are preventing just such 
emergencies by providing systematic guidance and counsel through 
both exploratory experiences and reliable occupational information 
for some time before pupils leave school. 


Haven 


Oh, for the peace of a tiny farm, 
And a path that climbs a hill; 
And your dear voice, potent charm, 

Singing the love-songs still. 


Oh, for a home, Sweetheart o’ Mine, 
By meadow and winding lane, 

And sweet wet violets that shine 
With glint of April rain. 


Today I glimpse, through door of dreams, 
This haven of the heart; 

E’en fancied joy has power, it seems, 
To heal the bitter smart. 


Nancy BUCKLEY. 





American Notes—Editorial 


In proposing to create “an aristocracy of brains” by limiting col- 
lege entrants to those young men who are exceptionally gifted men- 
tally, and therefore equipped for the attainment of highest rank in 
college and prospective accomplishment afterward, President Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College (if, indeed, this is what he said) has undoubt- 
edly said something sufficiently startling to provoke a lot of more or 
less profitable thinking and discussion. If this shall lead to a clearer 
conception and comprehension of what a college is for and of what it 
should do for a young man or woman, it will not have been said in 
vain. 

As we understand the proposition it is, in effect, that, college 
facilities and endowments being limited and the applications for 
admission being now almost unlimited,—or at least so numerous that 
all cannot possibly be accommodated,—a sort of “natural selection” 
must be made, so as to secure a “survival of the fittest.” The many 
must be turned away and must give up their ambition to go through 
college, leaving that privilege to those only who are already endowed 
with superior intelligence and who therefore give promise of being 
of exceptional serviceableness to their fellow men. 

As a matter of temporary necessity this may possibly have to be 
accepted,—under protest, however, to the few hundreds of individuals 
who own or control something like three-fourths of the wealth of 
the world. These could and should endow the colleges, so that no 
one need be shut out who wants to go to college and who, while there, 
would be willing to use in a proper manner the advantages offered. 
But the standard of admission should not be an abnormal amount 
of either money or brains. It should rather be the presence in the 
applicant of a disposition to make good use of the opportunity offered 
by the college courses and associations, so as to fit himself for a 
broader and deeper usefulness to his fellow men throughout his whole 
post-graduate life. A college which is securing such a result is fully 
justifying itself and its founders, whether it is turning out captains 
of industry, magnates of finance, prodigies of learning, princes of 
statecraft, or just an average lot of common-sense private citizens 
who will lift the standard of intelligence and thrift of their several 
communities,—and therefore of the nation,—by reason of their four 
years of happy, worth-while college life. 

The very best service of the college is that which it renders in 
leavening the whole lump of society; in raising the average of intel- 
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ligence; in a word, in making all who enter and pass through its 
courses more willing and better able to serve their fellow men. Of 
course, human nature being what it is, this is not the invariable 
result of a college course. Some fall by the wayside; some misuse 
their opportunities and talents. But, happily, we may and do sin- 
cerely believe that such cases are the exceptions which only prove 
the rule. 

Now, while we realize that the proposition of President Hopkins 
is probably one which has arisen out of a temporary emergency in 
which applications for admission to his and other colleges have come 
to be far in excess of housing accommodations and teaching facili- 
ties, and therefore simply must be limited by some principle of selec- 
tion ; and while we seriously doubt whether he ever meant to advocate 
an “aristocracy of brains’’ in our democratic America, we would like, 
nevertheless, to record our immediate and emphatic protest against 
such an interpretation or standard of American college life. The 
phrase, “aristocracy of brains,” has caught the ear of the public and 
is being given a somewhat wide currency by the press. 

We do not want to Prussianize American colleges or American life. 
We want every young man and every young woman who possibly can, 
to go to college. We want the college influences to leaven the whole 
lump of American society. This was the ideal of our fathers. It 
has not ceased to be the ideal of ourselves. We need not only the 
experts,—-they will certainly be forthcoming; we want the masses to 
be really and consciously intelligent. The vast majority of college 
graduates will, in any case, go back after graduation into the ranks 
of common citizenship. Only a few will become distinguished. But 
every one should, and most of them will, contribute to raise the 
average of intelligence——to shape public opinion, to make free 
America different from other nations,—a land of enlightenment, of 
self-control, and of progress. The colleges have contributed mightily 
to secure these ends. And it has been more, even, by their leavening 
influences than by the leadership of their more distinguished gradu- 
ates. America should not covet an “aristocracy of brains,” but rather 
a democracy of intelligence. 


A prominent educator, in addressing the Eyesight Conservation 
Council states that 

“The conservation of eyesight with the school children is a neces- 
sity. Accuracy of vision has a vital relationship to integrity or 
obliquity, not only in the field of vision, but in the moral field. Of 
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the 24,000,000 school children in the United States not more than 
a third receive reasonably adequate tests of vision, and not more 
than a third of those who are tested have these defects of vision 
adequately and properly corrected. It is impossible to measure the 
loss that this neglect causes to the individual, to the community, to 
the nation, as a whole. What economic loss, how much loss to science, 
to art, to invention, to literature; how much loss in the way of pre- 
ventible illness, misery, physical disability, and dependency occurs 
through the neglect of the human vision. The defects of vision in 
children represent one of the most hopeful divisions of physical defects 
which the children present us. A large per cent can be effectively 
corrected with less expense and less difficulty than perhaps is true 
of any other defect. It is necessary to impress the school teachers 
with the importance of eye care and of regard for the way in which 
their pupils are using their eyes. The schools of this country are 
going slowly. They need help. The rapid development of interest 
in range and intensity of educators, of school officials, of superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers over this land is impressive. They 
can’t do it all; they can do relatively little. When it comes to the 
whole problem of a national program they must be helped. On the 
outside a good deal of vigorous, enthusiastic and sane publicity and 
education, to awaken people to an appreciation of the facts and value 
of the eyes of the children is needed. ‘The mass of parents in this 
country have little appreciation of the importance of the needs of 
the children and of what should be done for them. This problem 
will never be solved until all are willing to enthusiastically and un- 
selfishly co-operate. The community, the school, the state, and the 
nation can do nothing less than that.” 


Below we give the concluding paragraphs of a suggested program 
for a Roosevelt Birthday festival. For similar material teachers can 
apply to the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association, 1 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

THE ROOSEVELT CREED (from an address by Theodore Roosevelt ).— 
“Virtue by itself is not enough, or anything like enough. Strength 
must be added to it, and the determination to use that strength. The 
good man who is ineffective is not able to make his goodness of much 
account to the people as a whole. No matter how much a man hears 
the word, small is the credit attached to him if he fails to be a doer 
also; and in serving the Lord he must remember that he needs avoid 
sloth in his business as well as cultivate fervency of spirit.” 
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QuoraTion.—“*We Americans can only do our allotted task well if 
we face it steadily and bravely, seeing but not fearing the dangers. 
Above all we must stand shoulder to shoulder, not asking for the 
ancestry or creed of our comrades, but only demanding that they be 
in truth Americans, and that we all work together, heart, hand and 
head, for the honor and the greatness of our common country.” 

ROOSEVELT’s Last MessaGe (January the Fifth, 1919).—*I cannot 
be with you, and so all I can do is to wish you God-speed. There 
must be no sagging back in the fight for Americanism. There can 
be no divided allegiance. We have room in this country for but one 
flag, the Stars and Stripes: and we should tolerate no allegiance to 
any other flag, whether a foreign flag, the red flag, or the black flag. 
We have room for but one loyalty, loyalty to the United States. We 
have room for but one language, the language of Washington and 
Lincoln. We have room for but one soul loyalty and that is loyalty 
to the Ameriacn people.”—(From a letter addressed to the American 
Defence Society and read at the New York Hippodrome on the night 
of his death.) 


The United States Bureau of Education, in co-operation with the 
American Legion and the National Education Association, has under- 
taken to promote the general observance of an “American Education 
Week,” December 3 to 9. President Harding has given assurance 
that he will issue a proclamation, and the Governors of the States 
will be invited to issue proclamations. Every type of national organi- 
zation has been invited to co-operate, including such organizations 
as women’s clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and other business men’s 
clubs, the American Federation of Labor, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights 
of Columbus, churches, and other religious bodies. Thousands of 
newspapers are expected to co-operate, some with special education 
editions, others with editorials and articles stressing the needs of 
education. The motion picture houses will co-operate. State Depart- 
ments of Education have been invited to co-operate, and there has 
been a most encouraging response and assurance from the chief educa- 
tional officers of the States that they will undertake to push the move- 
ment in their respective States. 
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Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title. authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES. A Study in the Practice of 
Fellowship. By Arthur E. Holt. The Pilgrim Press. Price 60 cents. 


Part I of this timely volume discusses principles and methods; Part IT, 
practice,—with suggestions. Unquestionably, a new era has dawned in 
our churches. The doctrinal side of religion, the pure and simple wor- 
ship aim of the services, and, in a measure, the benevolent aim, have 
all become subordinated to the social aim and functions, The 
chapters of this volume dwell upon such topics as The Church and Men, 
the Brotherhood idea and practice, the Church as an organizer of 
benevolence, the Church as an ally of the home, the Church and the 
immediate geographical community. There are chapters on the fellow- 
ship principle in social action and in education, the equipment of the 
Church, and a directory of social service agencies. That there will be, 
sooner or later, a return current toward the Church as the exponent 
of revealed religion and as the agency through which God reveals him- 
self historically and individually to mankind, we do not doubt. Just 
now the thinking of the Church leaders and of the rank and file of the 
membership is of men as the children of God,—and their various needs. 
And the emphasis is well worth while. 


BIOLOGY OF SEX. For Parents and Teachers. By T. W. Galloway, 
Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Company. Revised edition. 


No thoughtful person will for a moment hesitate to admit that there 
is dire need of such books as this one. The argument is all summed 
up in one sentence in the Preface to this most sane and adequate treat- 
ment of an all-important subject. The author says: “The object in sex 
instruction is to improve such normal sex relations as are suggested 
by the terms boys and girls, men and women, courtship and marriage, 
husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brothers 
and sisters, homes and family life. We cannot afford to allow mastur- 
bation, illicit sex relations, prostitution, illegitimacy, white slavery, 
venereal disease, or divorce to replace these in our thought or in our 
educational plans.” Parents and teachers will find real and needed help 
in these plain-spoken, scientific and sympathetic counsels. 
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HORACE. ODES AND EPODES. A Study in Poetic Word-Order. 
By H. Darnley Naylor, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Hughes Professor 
in the University of Adelaide. Cambridge, at The University Press. 
The Macmillan Company, American representatives. 


The author's contention is that there is a word order for the proper 
expression of various shades of thought and feeling, and in this book 
he seeks to show from the Epodes of Horace many of these distinctions, 
and thus to justify (for the most part) the Latin poet’s verses. He says 
in his Preface that his aim is “to show that word-order is no more 
negligible than it is in prose, and that the rules laid down by Professor 
J. P. Postgate and exemplified by the author in certain Livian studies 
are observed by the poet no less than by the writer of prose. This is 
to say that when Horace, for instance, departs from the normal order, 
he has a purpose in doing so; he wishes to draw our attention to the 
abnormality and so to emphasize for us the point that he desires to 
make.” We have quoted this statement in order to show that the book 
under review is a technical study of a learned and critical nature, the 
value of which will depend largely upon the technical learning and 
interest of the scholar and linguist. To the lay reader it might seem 
as dificult as a treatise on electricity would to a savage. Nevertheless, 
the real value of such study is justified by its results; and language is 
seen to be a marvelous endowment of man that relates him to the deity. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. Edited by Albert Nelson Marquis; for 
1922-23. Volume 12, 


This is the standard book of reference (biographical) for the United 
States. It is a much used and highly esteemed volume. It contains 
brief, reliable biographical sketches of nearly 25,000 persons who have 
succeeded in making their lives count sufficiently to make themselves 
and their doings worthy of the recognition of their fellow men. Of 
course, no such book can expect to get reports from everybody. Doubt- 
less there are many who are just as worthy as those who happen to 
have been invited or to have offered to contribute the statistics of their 
careers, which are included. ‘The editor will welcome the reports of any 
such others. Over three thousand new sketches are added to this par- 
ticular edition which were not included in the last one. The latest 
address of each is given and there is an Index by state and post office 
which covers 127 pages. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Agnes K. Hanna (formerly of the Home Economics De- 
partment of the University of Chicago). Whitcomb & Barrows. Price 
$2.50, 


This volume is one that will furnish Domestic Science teachers and 
pupils in colleges and normal schools an excellent text for pedagogical 
purposes. It contains full discussions of a variety of teaching problems 
and clearly discloses the fundamental purposes of home economics 
teaching. It is, at the same time a valuable book for thoughtful house- 
keepers and managers,—though its primary intent is related to the 
work of the teacher of the subject and her more advanced pupils. <A very 
helpful feature is a clear and comprehensive Outline of each chapter 
of the book. These outlines are logically developed and furnish a means 
for exact and comprehensive reviews. At the close of the chapters there 
are several typical problems to be worked out, each suggested by and 
illustrative of the principles laid down in the chapters. There are also 
supplementary references. At the close there is a suggestive and com- 
prehensive Appendix and a full Index of topics contained and discussed 
in the volume. Throughout there are evidences of wide research, close 
thinking, and ample training along specialized and yet comprehensive 
lines. 


FARM PROJECTS. By Carl Colvin, M. S. and John Alford Stevenson, 
Ph. D. The Macmillan Company. 


This is a finely illustrated textbook in Agriculture for seventh and 
eighth grades and junior high schools. One chapter that will at once 
secure the attention of the pupils is a beautifully illustrated one on 
“Planting the School Yard.” Throughout, the projects will appeal to 
the child’s interest and stimulate habits of thought and action that will 
be of great value to him throughout life. The volume includes chapters 
on farm animals, birds, insect pests, machines, crops of various kinds, 
plant diseases, etc. 


RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY OF NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS AND GROUNDS. By Julian E. Butterworth, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University. Published at Ithaca, N. Y. 


By all means, committees and interested citizens of communities 
having school building programs should read and digest this informing 
book. It is a record of actual experience, made in a typical state, under 
conditions that are duplicated throughout the land. The record has 
been made and interpreted by one well qualified to see, estimate and 
relate the methods followed and the results attained. 
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SOCIAL CIVICS. By William Bennet Munro and Charles Eugene 
Ozanne. The Macmillan Company. 


This comprehensive and thorough treatment of a modern subject is 
designed for somewhat mature students of Civics. A couple of sentences 
from the Author’s Preface make about as clear a statement of the aims 
of the authors as is possible. “The primary aim,” they say, “has been 
to get the facts hitched up to the principles, and to set the principles 
in their right perspective. For this reason considerable space has been 
given to problems which, although international in scope, are of profound 
importance to the people of the United States.” Including the Index 
there are 697 pages in the volume. High school seniors and college 
students will find food for profitable thought here, which will prepare 
them for the oncoming duties involved in the franchise and the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 


FRENCH SHORT STORIES OF TO-DAY. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Margaret W. Watson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1. 


This handy volume of French stories will be very acceptable to ad- 
vanced students of the French language and to all who are familiar 
with this language and who like well told stories whatever their medium 
and setting. The first story is by Clemenceau, and is characteristic of 
the rugged thought and masterly genius of this great man. There is 
a brief sketch of each author in connection with each selection. A 
Vocabulary of less common words and expressions is found in the back 
part of the volume. Teachers and students of French may well con- 
sider this book for class and individual use. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS. By Marvin S. 
Pittman, Ph. D. The American Book Company. 


The charm, as well as the value of this interesting volume lies in the 
fact that it is a record of actual experience by a group of rural teachers 
who sensed the problem and the need of its solution and then proceeded 
to solve it. The book is as interesting (more interesting, by far) as a 
norel. Around the actual experiences the author has wound a thread 
of blended strands of pedagogical theory and common sense wisdom. 
In a rural community the teacher gets close to humanity. She can see 
and realize the results of her efforts. She gets into close contacts that 
are impossible in urban life. The importance of a book on this subject 
may be better realized when we remember that the enrollment in the 
schools of towns in the United States that have less than 2,500 popula- 
tion is 12,615,341 pupils,—as over against 9,116,341 pupils in places of 
over 2,500 population. 
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CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY. By George W. Hunter, Ph.D. 
and Walter G. Whitman, A.M. The American Book Company. 


This is a fine manual for adoption by classes of the later elementary 
grades or in the earlier junior high school years. It will give the pupil 
elementary scientific facts and principles as related to life in’ the com- 
munity. The ideal community is described, in its origin, its resources, 
and obligations and advantages. Weather and climatic conditions, water 
and its place in the life of the community, the organization of the com- 
munity, its laws, its provisions for pure food, its safeguarding of life 
and property, its provision for education and recreation, etc., are cov- 
ered by helpful lessons that are modern and interesting. 


RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY OF NEW YORK STATE. VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. By Theodore H. Eaton, Professor of Rural Education, 
Cornell University. Published at Ithaca. 


In New York State districts of less than 4,500 population are “rural.” 
The study of these communities, as reported in this suggestive volume, 
was very comprehensive and paid special attention to efforts made to 
meet the needs of the people for vocational education. Administrative 
problems were not neglected. Educators and citizens of other com- 
mnunities will find the volume most suggestive and inspiring in relation 
to their own problems and the solution of the same. 


MODERN CHEMICAL LECTURE DIAGRAMS. By Geoffrey Martin, 
assisted by J. M. Dickson and Major J. W. Christelow. London, Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


These diagrams illustrate with wonderful clearness and accuracy such 
matters as radioactivity, vapor density, liquefaction of gases, spectrum 
analysis, the atmosphere, etc., 36 subjects in all. Brief but thorough 
and easily comprehended explanations of each are given in the text. 
The manual is an excellent example of British sagacity, perseverance 
and thoroughness, 


OUR YEAR BOOK. By Pupils of Elementary Department, Ethical 


Culture School. Published by Ethical Culture School, 33 Central Park 
West, New York City. Price $1.00. 

The book is a project by pupils of the Elementary School. Commit- 
tees from the first to the seventh grades co-operated in writing, compiling 
and editing this unique booklet. It contains twenty illustrations, includ- 
ing photographs of children’s activities, drawings and designs made by 
the children. 





